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“The Guidance Clinic and the Court.’—Our 
lead article is by Dr. Samuel W. Hartwell, author 
of the classic Fifty-Five “Bad” Boys. Dr. Hartwell 
contends that the probation officer and the psy- 
chiatrists working in the field of mental health 
and child guidance have very much in common, 
but points out that there is need for a better 
understanding on the part of the court personnel, 
and clinic staffs as well, of each other’s problems 
and procedures. In his practical discussion of an 
important problem he portrays what he considers 
to be the ideal clinic, and then recounts some of 
the criticisms made by court personnel about 
guidance clinics and those made by guidance 
clinics about the probation officer and the court. 


“The Truant Before the Court.’—Dr. John 
Otto Reinemann presents the findings of a study 
of 220 truants handled in the Municipal Court 
of Philadelphia during 1946. The findings tend 
to corroborate those of similar studies and em- 
phasize the need for schools to be on the alert for 
the “tell-tale” signs of delinquency so that pre- 


ventive measures can be taken at an early time. 


This Issue in Brief 


Dr. Reinemann concludes his article with perti- 
nent suggestions on how the school and the 
court may dovetail their efforts in a delinquency 
prevention program. 


“Family Disorganization as a Causal Factor in 
Delinquency and Crime.” —The disorganized 
family, contends Sociologist Charles W. Coulter 
of the University of New Hampshire, is well up 
toward the top of the list of causes of delinquency 
and crime. Dr, Coulter characterizes the types 
of homes from which delinquents ordinarily 
come, and concludes by stating that “our problem 
of delinquency is basically a problem of educa- 
tion, directing, training, advising with and safe- . 
guarding parents, and of impressing upon them 
their continued responsibility.” “Give us better, 
more informed and responsible parents,” he 
asserts, ‘and we will guarantee a reduction of 
the problems of delinquency and crime.” 


“Let’s Stop Fooling Around.’’—Probation Offi- 
cer Horace S. Volz of Essex County, N. J., 
charges that society’s attack on the problem of 
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delinquency has been too much of a “hit-or-miss,” 
“riding-a-hobby” approach. There is a tendency, 
he declares, for society to repeat what has failed 
over and over again. “We swallow prescriptions 
by unqualified social physicians and we disregard 
those of qualified social physicians,” he alleges, 
“and delinquency continues!” Too much delin- 
quency prevention activity, he finds, is at cross 
purposes. Mr. Volz has first hand knowledge of 
the problem which he unfolds and there is much 
truth to what he says. 


“A Positive Approach to the Control of Crime.” 
—William E. Davidson, a former federal pro- 
bation officer, also is concerned about present- 
day approaches to the prevention and control of 
crime. He believes that correctional workers need 
to take inventory of their programs, activities, 
and methods, to re-examine the fundamental 
principles which undergird their work, and to 
seek courageous and skilled leadership to assist 


correctional workers in pursuing their common 
goals. 


“Evaluating the Everyday Work of a Proba- 
tion Office.’—James N. York of the California 
Youth Authority offers probation officers 16 
guideposts for self-study. In his analysis of 
probation work today he insists that probation 
progress has been disappointingly slow largely 
because probation officers have sold themselves 
short. He believes that the professional interests 
of the probation officer have to be extended and 
intensified and that this can be achieved in part 
through a critical self-appraisal of his own work. 
Every probation office in the country should 
apply Mr. York’s measuring stick to its prin- 
ciples, standards, and work performance. 


“What the Parole Officer Has a Right to Expect 
from the Institution.”-—Richard G. Farrow, As- 
sistant Superintendent of the Pennsylvania Board 
of Parole, believes that every field parole officer 
has a right to expect that the institution will 
adequately prepare its parolees to make the 
difficult transition from institutional regimen- 
tation to free living in normal society. He is of 
the opinion that too large a premium is placed 


on conformity by our institutions and that 
proved performance, as is required in society, 
should be the challenge to all prisoners. The 
prisoner, he suggests, must learn to work hard 
and live through an experience of earning his 
way. 

“Protecting Our Children from Criminal Ca- 
reers.’—In 1940 the American Law Institute 
completed its model Youth Correction Authority 
Act. Since that time youth authority legislation 
has been enacted in California, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, and Massachusetts. From the beginning 
John R. Ellingston, author of this article, has 
been intimately associated with the development 
of the youth authority program. In his article 
he reviews the basic concepts underlying the 
youth correction authority, discusses its methods 
of operation, and comments on the new program 
of correction and prevention in California and 
elsewhere. 


“Correctional Psychology.’’—Correctional psy- 
chology, according to Dr. Robert V. Seliger, is a 
“branch of applied medical art and science which 
properly restricts itself to the understanding and 
treatment of individuals under conditions of 
detention.” Dr. Seliger ‘discusses briefly the 
history and functions of correctional psychology. 
Criminal justice, he avers, gives altogether too 
much emphasis to punishment and needs to be 
augmented by proper and adequate medical- 
psychological aid. 


“The New York State Reception Center.”— 
The philosophy underlying the Reception Center 
of the New York State Department of Correction 
is that after an offender has been found guilty 
in court, the decision as to the place and method 
of treatment should be decided by specialists in 
the correctional field. Dr. Glenn M. Kendall, 
Director of the Center, discusses its facilities 
and program as well as some of the problems and 
handicaps encountered in its operation. The Cen- 
ter was established in November 1945 and already 
is accepted by the State as an essential phase of 
its over-all program of correctional care and 
treatment. 


All articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions of ideas 
worthy of thought, but their publication is not to be taken as an indorsement of the views set 
forth, by the editors or the federal probation office. The editors may or may not agree with 


~ articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to be deserving of consider- 
ation. 
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The Guidance Clinic and the Court 


By SAMUEL W. HARTWELL, M.D. 
Assistant Director, Division of Mental Hygiene, Michigan Department of Mental Health 


HIS paper is a practical discussion of an im- 

portant problem. Some courts and probation 
officers do not use the service of a child guidance 
clinic when it is available. Some use it only oc- 
casionally; and others, one may say, use it super- 
ficially. 

Some child guidance clinics do not encourage 
probation officers to refer children or to use its 
services, and some do not accept court cases. This 
is an unfortunate and often tragic situation for if 
there is any verity to the thinking of juvenile 
psychiatry and mental hygiene, the children or 
adults who are in trouble with the law need and 
can use constructively the service of a mental hy- 
giene team more than any other group seen in the 
clinic. Some courts would like to have clinic service 
available, but do not. 


One thing, and probably the most important 
that will help to solve all of these problems is a 
better understanding on the part of court person- 
nel and clinic staffs of the other’s methods and 
problems. Often it has happened that new clinics, 
before they are adequately staffed or oriented in 
the community’s problems, have been judged by 
the service they have given courts and probation 
officers. Before the clinic has been given time to 
prove itself the conclusion has been reached that 
the clinic has little or nothing to add to probation. 
Or again, clinics have judged the probation officer’s 
referrals and his method of dealing with proba- 
tioners before they have understood the problems 
of a probation officer or before they have tried 
patiently to help him to understand more clear- 
ly the theories and practices of mental hygiene. 


SOME GENERAL AGREEMENTS 


Let us begin by agreeing that probation officers 
and psychiatrists working in the field of mental 
health and child guidance have very much in 
common. Individuals, whether children or adults, 
who commit criminal or delinquent acts are, at 
least in part, motivated by emotional needs and 
personal problems. We can agree that individu- 
als who are not delinquent and do not commit 
antisocial acts are able to avoid doing so because 
they have within themselves either restraining 
forces or strength of personality that enables them 


to meet the problems of their lives and still find an 
adequate measure of the much-to-be desired thing 
we call “peace of mind.” 

The judge, the probation officer, the psychia- 
trist, the psychiatric social worker, and the psy- 
chologist, whether or not they realize it, constantly 
are having some meaningful influence for either 
good or bad on the mental life of those whose lives 
they are trying to understand and direct. To under- 
stand and direct this intangible but very real thing 
is the problem of mental hygiene. 

Another thing about which there should be gen- 
eral agreement is that if court officials and clinic 
workers have a mutual understanding and a non- 
critical attitude toward one another in every case 
in which they work together, each can add some- 
thing to the other’s effort to help the maladjusted 
individual. When this occurs, it will be recognized 
that courts do not, in most cases, have an adequate 
amount of psychiatric service available. It goes 
without saying that judges and court officials could 
be a potent influence in awakening the need for 
such service. 

The shortsighted policy or belief of some clinics 
that accepting court cases brings disrepute to the 
clinic and influences parents and other agencies 
not to send children to the clinic, has long ago been 
proved to be a false premise. In fact, the communi- 
ties in which the clinics have served the courts 
adequately and successfully are the ones where 
the clinic is best understood and used most uni- 
versally. 


THE IDEAL CLINIC 


Perhaps it will clarify the thinking of probation 
officers who are dissatisfied with the experience 
they have had in referring cases to child guidance 
clinics, and those who have had no experience, if 
one would describe how a clinic might function 
under ideal circumstances in relation to court- 
referred cases. 

Let us assume, then, that we are in an almost 
utopian community, and that the child guidance 
clinic is staffed adequately and well so that it can 
accept and study quickly all the cases that ex- 
perienced probation officers refer. This ideal clinic 
will accept every child up to the age of 18. It will 
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not accept adults as patients, but analysis of any 
good clinic will show that there are more adults 
who are treated (because they are the parents or 
near relatives or the teachers of the children) than 
there are children. It will gladly accept a child 
who has a parent on probation; a child whose 
parent is being committed to prison; or a child 
who must adjust to a parent or near relative who 
is being discharged from prison. And often these 
parents as well will be seen for treatment in the 
routine investigation of the child. 

This ideal clinic will expect as full a report on 
the case and as complete an investigation as the 
busy probation officer can furnish, but it will be 
willing and most anxious to augment this informa- 
tion by interviews with the parents of the child. 

While this clinic will be willing to make a quick 
diagnostic study of a small percentage of the cases 
referred by the court, it will expect that judges 
and probation officers will consider carefully the 
demand for the clinic time that comes from all 
sourees, and will refer cases for quick service only 
when the court urgently needs such a diagnosis in 
order to make an emergency decision. But it will 
not be willing to see a large number of court cases 
where the judges or probation officers cannot pro- 
vide the clinic with an opportunity for extensive 
treatment of such of the children as the clinic feels 
can be benefited by it. In the case of the seriously 
mentally ill child, the clinic will not expect the 
probation officer to have any direct part in the 
treatment; but in the larger percentage of cases, 
the clinic will expect the probation officer to take 
a definite and active part. 

This ideal clinie will hope that at least some of 
the probation officers serving the courts will have 
had formal training in such fields as human rela- 
tions, social service work, and psychiatric infor- 
mation. In no way will it minimize the value of the 
training that the probation officer has received 
through experience, and will welcome suggestions 
and ideas, based on experience, from an untrained 
probation officer, provided, of course, that the ex- 
perience has made a thinker out of the probation 
officer. 

The clinic will take the attitude that no one ever 
reaches the limits of his possibilities, and that all 
of us are in effect undergoing in-service training at 
all times. This clinic will be carrying on a teaching 
program. A part of this teaching will be undertaken 
in conferences with probation officers concerning 
individual cases. In addition to this, the clinic 
regularly will hold teaching conferences to which 


not only probation officers but other social workers 
from the community agencies as well will be in- 
vited. These conferences will not be conducted 
entirely as though the clinic staff had some mys. 
terious knowledge that they were going to try to 
impart to lesser trained people, but rather as an 
exchange of ideas. 

The members of the clinic staff will engage in 
community education, giving counsel about such 
things as what books to read and what meetings 
will be most instructive, and will expect the pro- 
bation officers to take part in these activities, 
especially such things as roundtable discussions 
of problems concerning the community. The psy- 
chiatric director of the clinic will expect the pro- 
bation officers to understand something of mental 
dynamics and to know why in certain cases the 
psychiatrist feels that he alone should deal with 
the child’s personal problems. For example, he will 
expect the probation officer to understand that one 
child may have fears, feelings of inferiority, or 
feelings of being unloved or unworthy, and know 
quite well that he has these feelings; while another 
child may be undergoing the same type of mental 
experience at the level of his unconscious mind 
and be entirely unaware that he is suffering men- 
tally, and may of course be using his delinquency 
as a way of keeping his problems from bothering 
him. In the first situation, the probation officer 
may be the person who actually can carry on the 
interview therapy with the child; while in the 
second case, the psychiatrist will feel that a person 
more experienced and trained in psychiatry should 
be dealing with him. In these latter cases, the 
psychiatrist will expect judges and probation of- 
ficers to make every effort possible to arrange a 
long-time clinic treatment program, since he will 
feel that this offers the probationer his only chance 
for true reformation. 

It will be too much to expect that even an ideal 
clinic will be able to take all the cases for which 
all the agencies and parents in the community 
think help is needed. To this end, the clinic has a 
right to expect that the court workers will remem- 
ber the clinic’s problems; will use good judgment 
in referring cases; and will accept the clinic’s de- 
cision whether the cases are appropriate for study 
and treatment. 

The preceding paragraphs have been written to 
make clear to probation officers how the directors 
of most of the clinics in the United States would 
like to relate themselves to courts and court 
workers. There are few clinics that are ideal, just 
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as there are few probation departments that are 
ideal. It is a good thing for both clinic workers and 
probation officers to understand that each would 
like to reach a higher standard of work than they 
already have achieved. The true test of a probation 
officer or child guidance worker is whether he or 
she accepts this fundamental principle in this im- 
portant field which is as yet largely in the experi- 
mental and developmental stage. 

Finally, the senior staff members of this ideal 
child guidance clinic, especially the psychiatric di- 
rector, will be willing and glad to confer with judges 
or probation officers at any time about cases which 
are not to be referred to the clinic or, in the case 
of adults, cannot be referred. This service should 
be particularly useful in acquainting court workers 
with other resources in the community that might 
be of help to them with particular cases. 

In order to create better understanding, perhaps 
a discussion of the criticisms that courts and court 
workers make of child guidance clinics, and the 
criticisms that clinic staffs make of courts, would 
be useful. First, let us consider criticisms of the 
clinics that are sometimes made by judges and 
probation officers. 


CRITICISMS SOMETIMES MADE ABOUT 
GUIDANCE CLINICS 


Guidance Clinics Often Too Slow and Cumber- 
some To Be of Much Use.—Most child guidance 
clinics have a policy of taking emergency cases out 
of the regular order of referral, and when thay have 
this policy, court cases are always given a high 
priority. However, it is difficult for a clinic to render 
an evaluation of a case or make suggestions for deal- 
ing with a child unless it can have adequate time 
to investigate fully and study the case. Ordinarily 
this takes 3 or 4 days under ideal circumstances, 
and the clinies feel that it is better not to go into 
cases than to make a guess at them and render too 
quick judgment. As probation officers become better 
oriented in the field of mental hygiene, and better 
acquainted with the way a psychiatrist studies a 
case, they become less critical of the clinics in this 
respect. 

In most cases a clinic can make a diagnostic 
study within a few days. The knowledge that the 
report from such a study will be used constructively 
or considered seriously by the court greatly stimu- 
lates the clinic staff to give courts prompt service 
in emergency cases. 

It is doubtless true that any case referred to a 
clinic does consume more of the probation officer’s 


time than a case that is not so referred. The answer 
to this criticism is that if the clinic is rendering a 
true service to probation, this service finally will 
result in larger and better trained staffs of pro- 
bation officers. 


Psychiatrists Are Too Hard to Understand.— 
The criticism that psychiatrists are too hard to 
understand is justified in many cases. It is cer- 
tainly true that if the clinice’s study results in any- 
thing valid in the way of interpretation or sug- 
gestions for treatment of a probationer, these 
evaluations and suggestions can be put in simple 
language. Some professionally trained workers find 
it difficult to do this and probation officers, if they 
will ask frankly for explanations of psychiatric 
interpretation, can help the clinic staffs to come 
down to earth and be not only understandable 
put practical in their advice and suggestions to 
probation officers. Mental hygiene is a new science, 
and we certainly do not know or cannot describe 
definitely the mental mechanisms in many of our 
cases. The clinic staffs are always seeking to under- 
stand better. Frankly expressed criticism is helpful, 
and particularly so if it points out to us that we 
are not being understood. 


Mental Hygiene Does Not Believe in Punish- 
ment..—The aim of treatment in nearly every case 
is to help the child to understand himself better 
and to accept his environment better. The thera- 
pist who is trying to help the delinquent child, or 
society in its manner of treating the offender, must 
have a positive and security-bringing relationship 
with the person to be helped. So in a general way, 
the statement that mental hygiene does not believe 
in punishment is true, especially if immediate ef- 
forts are to be made to treat the child by psycho- 
therapy or social manipulations. However, this 
attitude doubtless can be carried too far, and it 
is true that objectively planned punishment fre- 
quently acts as a force that will bring the child 
to the place where he will be willing to accept 
treatment in a clinic or respond to the probation 
officer’s offer of help. 


When in relation to a particular case there is 
disagreement between the probation officer and the 
clinic’s staff members as to how the child should 
be dealt with following some antisocial act he has 
committed, antagonism should not arise. All sides 
of the question should be discussed thoroughly, 
and the court, of course, should make the final 
decision. It is a sad mistake when either the pro- 
bation officer or the clinic director rejects all the 
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opinions of the other as the result of a difference 
of opinion about some particular case. 


The Mental Hygienist Fails to Consider Society's 
Welfare.—The criticism that the mental hygienist 
fails to consider society’s welfare frequently is 
justified; and the correction of the fault lies largely 
with the probation officer, who should present con- 
vincingly society’s need for protection from those 
who commit criminal acts, and thus prevent clinic 
staff members from indulging in too much theoreti- 
cal and impractical planning for psychotherapy. 


Clinic at Times Critical of Limited Training 
and Experience of Some Probation Officers.— 
In the writer’s opinion the clinic’s attitude toward 
the training and experience of some probation 
officers presents the problem that most frequently 
has interfered with close co-operation and helpful, 
healthy relationship between clinics and court 
staffs. Because of the rapid increase in delinquency 
and the extension of the practice of probation, no 
field of social service has increased so rapidly in 
the last two decades as probation has. In many 
states political favoritism, coupled with the ab- 
sence of civil service practices, has tended to bring 
into the field of probation people who are untrained 
and unsuited by personality for probation work. 

The more experience psychiatrists and other pro- 
fessional workers in the clinic have had, the more 
they realize that formal training in social work, 
while very useful to a probation officer, does not in 
itself make a good probation officer, nor does its 
absence prevent one from becoming a very suc- 
cessful worker with delinquents. However, court 
staffs must remember that a child guidance clinic 
receives most of its cases from agencies or schools 
where a considerable period of formal training is 
required of all workers or teachers, and that it is 
therefore harder for the mental hygienist to be 
patient with the entirely untrained worker who 
brings cases to the clinic. However, he should be 
patient with such a worker. And it should be the 
task of the chief probation officer or perhaps the 
judge to seek the clinic’s help in solving the prob- 
lem of giving in-service training to untrained ex- 
perienced workers and raising the standards for 
new probation officers. 

Unquestionably many clinic directors have made 
the mistake of being too critical of courts and pro- 
bation departments because of what the clinic 
considers to be inadequately trained and inappro- 
priately selected probation officers. When this or 
any other serious misunderstanding occurs between 


the clinic staff and the probation department, great 
efforts should be made on both sides to understand 
fully the other’s problems by consulting with one 
another, for experience has proved that probation 
departments do not remain neutral toward child 
guidance clinics serving their area. They are either 
for them, or they are against them. 

Most psychiatrists working in the field of child 
guidance are very anxious to give case conferences 
and even formally presented courses as a part of 
in-service training to probation officers and other 
court workers. The important point about such 
training is that if it is presented to probation 
officers as though mental hygiene had all the an- 
swers and every child should be treated as a sick 
patient rather than a delinquent, nothing at all 
will be accomplished. But if the psychiatric in- 
formation and mental hygiene ideas are presented 
as something that can be considered as part of the 
total problem, much can be accomplished, even 
for workers who have had no formal training of 
any kind. In the author’s opinion, no child guid- 
ance clinic is serving the community as well as it 
should unless it is serving the juvenile courts. 


Clinic Treatment Seldom Helps Delinquent Chil- 
dren.—The criticism that clinic treatment seldom 
helps delinquent children usually is made by pro- 
bation officers who have had only limited experience 
with clinic service, or who have been served by an 
inadequate or poorly staffed child guidance clinic, 
for there are poor child guidance clinics just as 
well as there are poor probation departments. 

No one knows better than the psychiatrist or 
clinical therapist working in child guidance that 
not all delinquent children or unhappy children 
coming under any classification can be helped. 
Many can be aided and in helping them we will 
learn something about why they have become de- 
linquent and unhappy children. As time goes on, 
we will be able to prevent delinquent tendencies in 
younger children, and possibly will be able to help 
a larger number of children who become delinquent 
in the next generation because of what we learn 
from our failures as well as our successes. 


CRITICISMS SOMETIMES MADE BY 
GUIDANCE CLINICS 


Probation Officers Expect too Much of the Clinic.— 
This criticism is sometimes justified. The clinic 
can correct it by informing probation officers of 
the limitations as well as the possibilities of the 
clinic’s activities, and by being willing at times to 
stretch these limitations a little, realizing that pro- 
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bation officers, because of the stress of their case 
load, often are not able to do some of the things 
that social workers from other agencies can. 

Some clinics have volunteers to transport chil- 
dren from their homes or detention homes to the 
clinics, and the probation officer often seems to 
feel that the performance of such tasks for cases 
treated at the clinic consumes an unnecessarily 
large amount of his time. 

The clinic sometimes feels that the probation 
officer expects too much service when he refers 
cases without carefully screening them, and asks 
the clinic to do such things as give routine tests to 
a large number of cases. It is unwise for courts to 
ask clinics to accept cases whose disposition has 
been to all intents and purposes decided before the 
child is referred. Courts should not ask the clinic 
to see a child simply to carry part of the responsi- 
bility for the court’s decision, especially in serious 
cases, or to give a purely psychological testing 
service except in unusual cases. While this may seem 
a simple problem, the author has known a number 
of instances in which courts and clinics have failed 
to help one another simply because of demands 
made by the court for service that, in the clinic’s 
opinion, would be outside of its function or of very 
little value to the court. 


Courts Should Have Thoroughly Trained Pro- 
bation Officers.—This point has been discussed 
earlier in this paper. It is often a delicate problem 
for a clinic director and staff to decide how far 
they will go in co-operating in community efforts 
to bring pressure on judges and county authorities 
for a larger and more adequately trained staff of 
probation officers. Such efforts on the part of the 
clinic staff frequently are interpreted as being criti- 
cisms of the court. However, it goes almost without 
saying that mental hygiene workers look forward 
to the time when all probation officers will have 
training in such things as social service work, psy- 
chiatric information, and child guidance before 
they are employed to do as important a task as 
is given the probation officer. 


Many Judges Do Not Believe in Psychiatry.— 
This is probably a true statement, and certainly 
if one is speaking of the rather over-optimistic and 


sometimes fantastic claims that are made for psy- 
chiatry (more frequently by people who are not 
themselves psychiatrists), judges often would be 
justified in. not believing in them. 


The author often wonders if many psychiatrists 
who are now impatient with judges for not accept- 
ing entirely the psychiatric interpretation and sug- 
gestions about delinquent or criminal individuals, 
would not have more patience if they had acted 
as judges themselves before they became psychia- 
trists. However, the criticism that psychiatrists 
have made of judges in the past is decreasing 
rapidly. In the United States most judges who are 
serving juvenile courts, and a large number of the 
judges who are sitting in adult criminal courts are 
not only coming to believe in psychiatry as helpful 
to people and as an aid to the criminologist, but are 
themselves studying psychiatry. Many judges are 
becoming well informed and, in a considerable 
measure, good lay-psychotherapists. 

When a judge sitting in a juvenile court is basi- 
cally antagonistic or critical of the child guidance 
clinie’s approach to the problem of delinquency, it 
is probably better for the clinic not to be used at 
all or used only occasionally by probation officers, 
even though the probation officers themselves may 
be anxious for such service. The workers of a child 
guidance clinic are too busy to be occupied with 
controversial discussions, especially if they have a 
political angle to them. 


CONCLUSION 


To some probation officers who have been served 
well by mental hygiene clinics, much of this dis- 
cussion will seem to have little importance. The 
author hopes that it will have meaning and per- 
haps will be helpful to others who have had un- 
fortunate experiences with clinics or who have no 
clinics to serve them. 

It will be a long time before we arrive at an 
understanding of the human mind that will be com- 
parable to our present understanding of the human 
body; but when we do, mental hygiene and psy- 
chiatry will havea major role in the improvement 
of the social behavior of the individual, the com- 
munity, and the world. 


HE child guidance clinic is more than a therapeutic agency. It is a tool for 
‘3 synthesizing the most promising approaches to problems of behavior and personality 

in childhood, and for demonstrating the synthesis to the professions concerned with 
those problems. It is a laboratory in which new leads may be found for the study of the 
child. As such, it has a place in social evolution. 


GEORGE S. STEVENSON, M.D. AND GEDDES SMITH 
in Child Guidance Clinics 
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The Truant Before the Court 


By JOHN OTTO REINEMANN 
Director of Probation, Municipal Court of Philadelphia 


N practically all juvenile court laws the term 

“delinquency” is defined so as to include tru- 
ancy, thus establishing the jurisdiction of the 
juvenile court in such cases. The Pennsylvania 
Juvenile Court Act (in conformity with the 
Standard Juvenile Court Law) contains provi- 
sions for the care and treatment of that type 
of delinquents ‘“‘who is habitually truant from 
scnool or home.” Jurisdiction of the juvenile court 
in Pennsylvania extends to the eighteenth birth- 
day. 

Compulsory school age, according to the Penn- 
sylvania School Law, begins with the time 
parents elect to have the child enter school 
(which is usually at the age of 6, and may not 
be later than at the age of 8 years), and ends 
when the child reaches 17. The compulsory atten- 
dance requirement does not apply to children who 
are 16 or over and are regularly engaged in 
lawful employment and who hold a proper em- 
ployment certificate. Also, children who have been 
examined by an approved mental clinic or a 
certified psychologist and found to be unable to 
profit from further school attendance may be 
exempt. 

Only such truancy cases are referred to the 
juvenile court (Juvenile Division of the Munic- 
ipal Court of Philadelphia) by the Board of 
Education in which all efforts on the part of 
the school personnel, including their staff of 
counselors and attendance officers, have proved 
unsuccessful. In those instances in which the 
child’s absence is exclusively the result of paren- 
tal neglect, the case is prosecuted by the school 
authorities in the Magistrate’s Court where fines, 
in a graded scale for repeated offenses, may be 
imposed. 

In all other situations in which the truant 
behavior is centered in the child’s maladjustment 
(though this in itself often is a result of parental 
inadequacy), the case is presented to the juvenile 
court. Here, too, a screening process takes place; 
-ases where the truant child seems to be merely 
beyond parental control can be disposed of after 


1. See Reckless and Smith, Juvenile Delinquency, 1932, p. 168; 
Taber. “The Judge and the Schools.” Yearbook of the National 
Probation Association, 1944, p. 45: Kvaraceus, ‘‘The Role of the 


School in a Delinquency Frevention and Control Program.” in FEDERAL 
PROBATION, July-September 1947, p. 12; Harriet Goldberg, Child 
Offenders, 1948, p. 3. 


an informal hearing by referees at the House of 
Detention for Children who have the power to 
adjust cases, continue them for a progress report 
from the probation officer or the Board of Edu- 
cation, with a view of adjustment at the later 
hearing. In 1946, a total of 132 truancy cases 
were thus informally disposed of, and the appear- 
ance before the referee and the close supervision 
by the school attendance officer brought about 
salutary results. 


In more serious cases, particularly those where 
placement or special court service, such as pro- 
bation or medical probation, is indicated, peti- 
tions are filed by the Board of Education for a 
formal court hearing. In 1946, a total of 220 such 
cases were handled, and they formed the basis 
for the present study. 


I. SCOPE AND METHOD OF STUDY 


The immediate impetus to the study was the 
growing awareness of the desirability and the 
value of “spotting” the potential delinquent at 
the earliest possible stage of his development. Re- 
alizing that truancy has often proved to be a 
warning signal for impending delinquency,' a 
joint responsibility rests upon juvenile courts, 
school authorities, and other character-building 
agencies, to study the truancy phenomenon and 
to draw practical conclusions from the results 
of such investigations. 

The cases referred to above were selected as 
the basis for the study because 1946 represented 
the first full-time peace year and the abnormal 
conditions created by the war-time employment 
of many children of school age had terminated. 
Further, the 220 cases were chosen because their 
disposition through formal juvenile court hearing 
required thorough investigations and examina- 
tions by the court’s probation and medical staffs, 
and thus these case records contained valuable 
social and medical data. The very detailed 
findings of the school authorities which often 
were incorporated in their petitions also were 
available. 


For the excerpting of these records a question- 
naire was devised covering identifying data, 
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social and family history, school history, and 
court history. 

The cases which formed the group under 
study included 220 children of whom 163 were 
boys (113 white and 50 nonwhite) and 57 were 
girls (40 white and 17 nonwhite). Their most 
frequently represented ages were 14 (33 percent) 
and 15 (31 percent); only 9 percent were past 
16. Of the total of 4,468 delinquents whose cases 
were disposed of through court hearing in 1946, 
these truancy cases constituted less than 5 per- 
cent. If we confine our comparison to those under 
16 years of age, we arrive at a ratio of 201 
truants to a total of 1,950 delinquents, or about 
10 percent. Occasionally, in this study report, 
the total number of delinquents will be used as 
a control group. 

It should be pointed out that the 220 children, 
whose cases formed the basis for the study, were 
referred to the court for truancy exclusively; 
the source of referral in all cases was the Board 
of Education. In many of the other delinquency 
cases, poor school attendance also was observed, 
but truancy did not constitute a major factor in 
their delinquent behavior. 


II. FINDINGS OF STUDY 


1. Environment 


Size of Family.—The average number of chil- 
dren in the family was five. In 14.1 percent of 
the cases there were 3, in 17.3 percent there 
were 4, and in 14.1 percent there were 5 chil- 
dren. In 37.2 percent the number of siblings was 
six or more. Within the group under study there 
were 8 pairs of siblings, in 4 instances two 
brothers each, and in 4 instances each a brother 
and a sister. 

Marital Status of Parents——The marital sta- 
tus of the parents is presented in Table 1. It 
appears that broken home conditions existed in 
65 percent of the cases. This is a considerably 
higher percentage of broken homes than in the 
total delinquency group where it was 47.2 Death 
of one or both parents had occurred in the 
families of 38 out of the 163 boys, or in 23.3 
percent of the cases, while in the total delin- 
quency group the corresponding figure was 19 
percent in boys’ cases.* 


TABLE 1.—MARITAL STATUS OF PARENTS 


Marital Status Total Percent White Nonwhite White Nonwhite 
of Parents a __of Total Boys Boys Girls Girls 
All cases 220 100 113 50 40 17 
Parents divorced 8 4 6 7 2 =f 
Parents separated 49 22 16 ba 9 7 
One parent deserted 15 7 8 5 2 Z 
Father deceased 33 15 16 7 9 1 
Mother deceased 3 16 7 7 3 3 3 
Both parents deceased . 5 2 3 2 - ie 
Parents not married 13 6 2 7 2 2 
Father in prison... 1 1 1 - 
Father in state hospital 3 1 2 es 1 
Parents married and 
living together 35 52 9 12 4 


Marital difficulties in the home of the children 
had become so serious in 28.6 percent of the 220 
cases that they led one of the parents, mostly 
the mother, into the Domestic Relations Division 
of the Municipal Court. This Division attempts to 
bring about reconciliation between husband and 
wife in cases of separation or desertion, and if 
this cannot be achieved it imposes and enforces 
the payment of support orders by the husband 
for his wife and children. 

Home Conditions.—The data on the physical 
aspects of the home were based on observations 


2. Annual Report of the Municipal Court: 1946, 
3. Statistical Report of the Department of 


p. 37. 


Instruction for the 


52. 


School District of Philadelphia for the School Year 1915-1948, p. 


of the school attendance officer and the court’s 
probation officer. They took into account the type 
of house or apartment, number of occupants and 


rooms, general cleanliness, adequacy of furniture 


and plumbing facilities. Physical home conditions 
were rated as “good’’ in 31.8 percent; as “fair” 
in 28.6 percent; as “poor” in 31.3 percent. No 
data were available for the remainder of the 
cases studied. 

Neighborhood.—Neighborhood conditions also 
were evaluated in the attendance officers’ and 
probation officers’ reports. In 17.7 percent they 
were rated “good’’; in 48.6 percent “fair,’’ and 
in 33.6 percent “poor.” 
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Employment of Mothers.—In 30 percent of the 
cases the mother was employed, full time or 
part time. 


2. School History 


Types of Schools.—The overwhelming major- 
ity of the 220 children, namely 201, were enrolled 
in public schools; 18 attended parochial schools 
of the Roman Catholic Church, one was registered 
in a private school. Exactly one-half of the group 
attended elementary school at the time the tru- 
ancy petition was filed by the Board of Education, 
the other half was in junior high school, including 
6 children attending vocational high school. 

Grades.—Forty-six children (or 21 percent of 
the total) were assigned to special classes and 
special schools for orthogenic backward and 
orthogenic disciplinary pupils. There were 10 
children who were not assigned to any class or 
for whom data regarding their school grades 
were not known. The ages and grades of the 
remaining 164 were compared with the ages and 
grades of the total school population. The school 
census served as source material indicating 
which grade the normal pupil of a given age 
attends. Using this means of comparison, it was 
found that while 11 truants were aged 9 to 11 
inclusive, 38 of the truants attended grades 2 
to 6; 34 truants were 12 or 13 years old, while 
78 were enrolled in the corresponding grades 7 
and 8; 111 truants were 14 and 15 years old, 
but only 47 had reached corresponding grades 
9 and 10; 8 truants were past 16 years of age, 
but only one was in 11th grade. In other words 
71 were retarded in their grade assignment. To 
these must be added 27 children who were in 
special classes or special schools due to back- 
wardness (without grade assignment). All told, 
there were 98 out of 210 children (for whom 


4. Annual Report of the Municipal Court: 1946, p. 34. 


Intelligence 


Percent 

Quotient Total of Total 
All scores 220 100 
60 and below 9 4 
61-65 7 3 
66 - 70 12 5 
71-75 18 8 
76 - 80 30 14 
81-85 21 10 
86 - 90 33 15 
91-95 21 10 
96 - 100 27 12 
100 - 105 11 5 
106 - 110 8 4 
111 and above 11 5 
No data 12 5 


assignment was known), or 47 percent, who were 
retarded in school. 


3. Court History 


Previous Court Referrals.—Recidivism was 
found in 77 cases, or 35 percent of the total. It 
should be pointed out, however, that 46 of the 
previous court referrals were concerned with 
minor delinquency charges and were “adjusted” 
or “dismissed”’ by the court. In the remainder of 
31 cases, probation or commitment to foster 
homes and institutions was ordered. In 24 in- 
stances, or 11 percent, the previous reason for 
referral also was truancy. It seems noteworthy 
that the percentage of recidivism of this group 
of 220 truants was considerably less than the 
percentage of repeaters among all children re- 
ferred to the court for delinquent acts during 
1946, which was 48 percent.! 

Siblings’ Delinquency.—In 134 cases, or 61 
percent, 1 or more siblings previously had been 
referred to the court for delinquency; in 64 
instances, or 29 percent, truancy was the reason. 
It seems significant that a rather large propor- 
tion of the siblings of the truants had shown 
delinquent tendencies, as compared to the truants 
who themselves had been referred to the court 
before. It probably denotes a certain atmosphere 
of delinquency in the home of the truants. 

Physical Status.—Physical examinations re- 
vealed that 87 children (or 39.5 percent) suf- 
fered from minor defects (such as infected or 
enlarged tonsils, carious teeth, defective vision, 
etc.), while 75 (or 34.1 percent, had major 
troubles including 17 cases of heart disease, 
also hernia, obesity, asthma, nephritis, venereal 
disease, epilepsy, etc.) 

Intelligence.—Table 2 shows the intelligence 
quotient of the 220 truants. It was arrived at 


White NonWhite White Nonwhite 
Boys Boys Girls Girls 

113 50 40 17 
5 3 1 
2 3 1 1 
2 8 2 
11 3 2 2 
17 8 3 2 
10 5 3 
17 3 8 5 
2 ‘| - 
17 5 4 1 
4 2 4 7 
5 1 2 ~ 
6 1 4 - 
5 6 1 - 


YUM 


: TABLE 2.—INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT OF 220 TRUANTS 
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through psychometric tests given by court psy- 
chologists immediately preceding the court hear- 
ing. About 44 percent of the children had intel- 
ligence quotients of 85 and below. This percent- 
age was very close to the previously mentioned 
figure for retardation in school (47 percent). 
It compares favorably with the total delinquency 
group in which children with an I.Q. under 85 
represented 56 percent. 

Reasons for Truancy as Recorded in the Court 
Investigations.—Table 3 shows 15 factors contri- 
buting to truancy in the order of their frequency. 
The compilation is based upon the observation of 
the probation officer who investigated the case 
prior to court hearing. In exactly half of the 
cases two principal causes were given, and there- 
fore the total of all reasons given is 330. The per- 
centages are, of course, figured out on the basis 
of the 220 individual cases. Out of the seven first- 
ranking reasons four refer directly to some 
inadequacy in the family home, with “lack of 
supervision by parents” ranking first with 21 
percent, and “broken homes” second with 19 
percent. It should be stressed that this list of 
contributory causes is based upon the subjective 
judgment of the investigator; several of the 
factors might be overlapping. 


TABLE 3.—MAIN REASONS FOR TRUANCY AMONG 220 
TRUANTS AS RECORDED IN COURT INVESTIGATIONS 


Reasons for Truancy Frequency Percent* 
Yotal 330 - 

Lack of supervision by parents AT 21 
Brown Home . « 3 19 
varents unable to control child. . . 39 18 
Chiid’s dislike for school in general. 38 Vi 
Indifference of parents . . . . . 23 10 
Child wants to work (or is 

working illegally) 23 10 
Mother is working 21 10 
Inadequate home ‘ 18 8 
Child associating with 

poor companions 16 
Child disturbed aa 16 7 
Child mentally deficient 

(middle or low grade moron) 15 7 
Mother Sick . 13 6 
Child sick or physically 

handicapped . 9 4 
Child’s dis ike for particular school . 5 2 
Father frequently absent ... . 4 2 


*Based on 220 truants rather than frequency of reasons given. 


Court Dispositions—Court dispositions resul- 
ted in 21 discharges, or in 10 percent of the 
cases. Cases were continued for further report 
from the school authorities in 37 cases, or 17 
percent, mostly in order to give the youngster a 
chance to attend regularly. Probation was ordered 
in 66 instances, or 30 percent; 54 boys, or 25 
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percent of all truants, were committed to schools 
for truants, one maintained by the Board of 
Education, the other by the Roman Catholic 
Church. Twenty-four children, or 11 percent, 
were committed to other institutions for delin- 
quent children, and 10 to institutions for depen- 
dent children and child-placing agencies. The 
remainder of the dispositions consisted of the 
issuance of bench warrants, commitment to a 
hospital and to the custody of a relative. 

Subsequent Court History.—The court history 
subsequent to the disposition of the truancy 
situation, covering a period from 1 to 2 years— 
i.e., from the time of the court disposition to the 
time of this study—shows that truancy continued 
in 29 cases, or 13 percent of the cases. This 
included 18 cases of children on probation. Forty- 
three other children were involved in one new 
offense other than truancy; 14 were involved in 
more than one offense other than truancy. In 
other words, 26 percent committed one or more 
new offenses other than truancy. Satisfactory 
adjustment was noted in 134 instances, or 61 
percent. 


III. CONCLUSIONS 


The following summary findings might be 
listed: 

Findings with Reference to Environment: 

1. The truant children of the group studied 
came, on the average, from fairly large families. 

2. In almost two-thirds of the cases broken 
home conditions prevailed, a larger proportion 
than found in the total group of delinquent 
children. 

3. About one-third of the physical home con- 
ditions and a little more than one-third of the 
neighborhood conditions were evaluated as 
“poor.” 

4. In 30 percent of the cases the family income 
was so low as to compel the mother to secure 
full- or part-time employment. 


Findings with Reference to School History: 

5. Almost one-fourth of the truant children 
were assigned to special classes, special schools, 
or were not assigned at all. 

6. Almost half of the truant children were 
retarded in school. 


Findings with Reference to Court History: 
7. Siblings of the truants had been referred 
to the court for delinquency in 61 percent of the 
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cases. In 29 percent of the cases they had been 
truant. 

8. Only in 26.3 percent of the cases were the 
findings of the physical examinations entirely 
negative. 

9. There were less children with low I1.Q.’s in 
the truants’ group than in the total delinquency 
group; but even so, 44 percent had I1.Q.’s of 85 
and below. 

10. Inadequacy of the family home, and par- 
ticularly lack of supervision and broken home 
conditions, ranked first among the factors con- 
tributing to truancy. 

These results of the study in Philadelphia 
tend to corroborate the findings of similar inves- 
tigations undertaken in other communities.®> Much 
has been written about the school’s responsibility 
to be on the alert for the presence of the above 
listed symptoms, inherent in the truancy picture, 
as “tell-tale” signs of potential delinquency,® 
so that preventive measures can he taken at an 
early time. 


SUGGESTIONS TO IMPLEMENT CO-OPERATION 
BETWEEN SCHOOL AND COURT 


What is the juvenile court’s role with respect 
to the truancy problem, particularly in relation 
to the school authorities? Being constituted as 
a court of law, the juvenile court is only secon- 
darily a preventive agency. It can function solely 
after some form of delinquent behavior, in this 
instance habitual truancy, has been ascertained. 

From the experience in Philadelphia which is 
duplicated in many other communities, the fol- 
lowing observations might be noted: 

1. Any effective program of controlling tru- 
ancy is predicated upon a close co-operation be- 
tween the board of education and the juvenile 
court and a clear understanding about the limits 
of their respective functions. The juvenile court 
can expect from the school authorities that a 
thorough and conscientious job of screening has 
preceded each referral of a truancy situation to 
the court and that, consequently, only those cases 
are brought to its attention which cannot be 
handled satisfactorily within the school system 
itself. The school can expect from the juvenile 
court that truancy cases referred to it are not 
considered to be of less importance than other 


5. See, for instance, Sara G. Geiger, “Truancy: A Symptom of a 
Conflict Between the Child and His Environment,” in FEDERAL 
PROBATION, April-June 1941, pp. 22-24. 

6. See Kvaracens. Thid. p. 12. Also see Report on School and 
Teacher Responsibility of the National Conference on Prevention 
and Control of Juvenile Delinquency, Government Printing Office. 
1947, p. 5: and Understanding Juvenile Delinquency, U.S. Children’s 
Bureau Publication No. 300. 1943, p. 13. 


cases involving offenses which are on the criminal] 
statute books. Truancy as a symptom of deep 
emotional disturbances frequently calls for a 
more painstaking study and a more intensive 
plan of treatment than does an occasional stealing 
episode. It would be a violation of the spirit of 
juvenile court legislation and practice to measure 
the importance of a case in terms of types of 
offenses rather than the seriousness of the be- 
havior disorder. 

2. Co-operation between court and school, in 
individual cases, means a full exchange of infor- 
mation regarding the personality of the child, 
his family background, his school history, and 
other social and medical data known to either 
of the two agencies. 

3. It has proved of great value to have a 
representative of the school authorities attending 
all juvenile court hearings, including nontruancy 
cases, and to give him an opportunity to present 
his appraisal of the case and to make recommen- 
dations for its disposition. 

4. Despite the best intentions toward con- 
structive co-operation, reactions such as “the 
other agency passes the buck” or “does not do 
enough,” are bound to creep up occasionally. A 
good way to avoid confusion and combat mis- 
understandings of this kind is to invite a repre- 
sentative of the school authorities to explain 
their functions, limitations, and problems to the 
probation officers of the juvenile court, and vice 
versa. 

5. Plans for so-called “‘parental schools” (i.e. 
institutions for truants), if they are needed in 
the community, especially in urban areas, should 
be the result of common deliberation between 
school and court representatives. 

These are some suggestions to implement real 
co-operation between court and school. The 
writer does not consider this list as exhaustive; 
nor does he overlook the equally important co- 
operation and co-ordination of services between 
the school, the court, child-placing and family 
welfare agencies, recreational groups, child- 
guidance and mental hygiene clinics, churches. 

Since this report deals with the truant before 
the juvenile court, it has been felt that special 
emphasis should be laid upon the two agencies 
which are primarily involved—the school and the 
court. Their common problems are based on in- 
dividual and social inadequacies, their common 
methods are direction and guidance with a con- 
structive use of authority, their common aim is 
the welfare of our youth. 
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Family Disorganization as a Causal Factor 
in Delinquency and Crime 


By CHARLES W. COULTER, PH.D. 
Head, Department of Sociology, University of New Hampshire 


ELINQUENCY and crime have as many 
causes as any other type of human behavior. 
To catalogue such causes would be difficult and to 
list them in the order of their importance impos- 
sible. As the disorganized family stands well up 
toward the top of such a list we may be justified 
in re-examining its significance. By a disorganized 
family I mean one that is so disturbed that it 
does not function normally and smoothly. The 
disturbance may reach the proportions of dis- 
suiution by reason of death, illness, imprison- 
ment, desertion, separation, divorce, war, or 
other associated causes. Or what is more signifi- 
cant, the family may remain intact and still be 
disorganized because of economic conditions, 
environmental pressures, occupational require- 
ments, incompatibilities, irritations, unvocalized 
tensions, frustrations, and other psychological 
conditions, habits such as drunkenness, vices— 
overt or concealed—and a host of other familiar 
causes. 

I do not mean a family which experiences 
many or all of these processes in a minor degree. 
Outside death and divorce, all families do. Organ- 
ization, disorganization, and reorganization are 
taking place in every family all the time. In 
proper combination they are normal, inevitable, 
and beneficent processes and are essential to 
health, growth, and progress. 

A healthy family like a healthy body is a 
family which has what my associates in bio- 
logical chemistry call metabolism; i.e., a favor- 
able balance between the organizing process of 
anabolism and the disorganizing process of 
catabolism. II] health follows the loss of balance 
as surely as night follows day. So the disorgan- 
ized family is one which is disturbed to the 
point where it does not function in a normal 
way. The point of dangerous imbalance varies 
between families and from the social viewpoint 
is somewhat arbitrary. 


DELINQUENCY DEFINED 


For a definition of delinquency I presume I 
shall have to follow Burt and say: any act com- 
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mitted by a juvenile which is or may be legally 
punished. I do not like the term delinquency and 
I certainly do not like Burt’s definition. Running 
a car over 45 miles an hour anywhere in my 
state is a delinquency, but I sometimes run over 
45. Traffic on the open highway in my state 
normally moves at a 45-55 mile rate. When my 
grandson runs his bicycle on a stretch of side- 
walk in Durham he becomes delinquent. But he 
does it. When my 8-year-old granddaughter 
lighted the firecracker she had bootlegged from 
Washington when she came to visit us and 
hoarded so that she could adequately celebrate 
the glorious Fourth she was delinquent but I 
did not stop her. What I am trying to say is that 
the term is vague and the definition is stuffy and 
cockeyed. Yet when I use the term delinquency 
you well know that I mean any extreme and 
dangerous antisocial variation in child behavior. 
Just that. 

Such extreme or dangerous behavior is trace- 
able to no single cause. There is behind it in the 
background always a constellation of causal fac- 
tors. They may be as multitudinous as the stars in 
the Milky Way, as fugitive and intangible as 
the foot of the rainbow, but they are nonetheless 
real. To take one factor out of the blurred pattern 
of causes and examine it minutely is scientifi- 
cally permissible so long as we keep clearly in 
mind that the particular factor we are dealing 
with is a functional part of the composite pattern. 

Before estimating the effect of the disorgan- 
ized family on the rate of delinquency, might I 
suggest that both the disorganization of the home 
and delinquency, which have increased at sub- 
stantially the same rate during the past half 
century, may be symptomatic of a more funda- 
mental set of causes in our society and that in 
dealing with them we may be treating the symp- 
toms in both cases and not the causes at all. 

I know that the delinquency rate has doubled 
since 1926, in spite of everything specialists in 
delinquent behavior have been able to do about 
it, and this is no criticism of the way they have 
done their job. I know that our divorce rate is 
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now the highest in our history on the basis of 
any statistical measurement used for compari- 
son, in spite of everything we sociologists have 
been able to do about it, and we don’t consider 
that a criticism of ourselves. In 1946 there was 
1 divorce for every 2!2 marriages performed. 
In the City of Chattanooga (180,000 inhabitants) 
there were 314 divorces to every marriage solem- 
nized in 1946.! Neither we crime specialists nor 
we sociologists need harbor any illusion that 
our jobs are going to be reduced or disappear. 
Properly understood, this situation and the pros- 
pect should not disturb us. The worst thing 
about it is the growing social hysteria that 
accompanies it. It is screamed from the pulpit 
and platform. It is emblazoned by the press. It 
is tilted at by the Jeanne d’Arcs in women’s 
federations and by the St. Georges in men’s 
service clubs but the rate steadily climbs. Few 
see it and deal with it sanely as the functional 
accompaniment of a more fundamental social 
disorganization. Many even condone the situation 
of which it is symptomatic. 

Always ina transitional era, an era of industrial 
and political change, an era of war and threat 
of war, there is social imbalance. During the 
period of the English Commonwealth under 
Cromwell in 1652-1660 there was not an ecclesi- 
astical marriage in England. The almshouses 
were full of neglected children and the prisons 
overflowed as never before or since in English 
history. It was estimated that one man in three 
was a criminal which is not surprising when we 
remember that stealing a sheep was a capital 
offense. The industrial and political system was 
shaken from top to bottom by the English revo- 
lution and the situation was aggravated by 
popular hysteria. No more lugubrious literature 
has come out of England than during that period. 
Yet England came through and for 200 vears 
has been one of the most stable, prosperous, 
cultural, and law-abiding nations in the world. 

Dr. Sorokin of Harvard recently character- 
ized ours as the bloodiest century in the last 2,500 
years. He insists that despite our protestations 
of peace we will be wading through blood, sweat, 
and tears for several decades to come. Yet the 
last 50 years have witnessed more scientific and 
industrial progress than took place in the pre- 
vious 8,000 vears of human history. 

The physical, mental, and social sciences have 
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made more progress than in any other similar 
period of history. We are in the midst of an era 
of upheaval, turmoil, and transition which are 
the concomitants of progress. 

The social situation is more poignant and 
critical in America today than elsewhere in the 
world partly because this country is the focus 
of technological change and partly because of 
our popular but somewhat spurious idea of the 
meaning of freedom in a democracy. Law, order, 
and tolerance are the creed and ideal of our 
society from top to bottom. Success and personal 
freedom however are also a part of that creed. 
The infraction of law is easily rationalized when 
it interferes, or seems to interfere, with indi- 
vidual freedom or the achievement of success. 

Sharp business practices and sharper labor 
tactics which are essentially rackets stalk un- 
challenged through the land. Political graft, 
exploitation, adventitious group pressures, and 
surreptitious sex immorality—all technically il- 
legal—are condoned or treated with a shrug of 
the shoulder meant to imply “It is none of my 
business,” or ‘there is nothing I can do about 
it.” With adult delinquency so rampant and 
flagrant, it is not strange or illogical that the 
child should rationalize his antisocial conduct 
and that we should have a wave of delinquent 
behavior. 


DISORGANIZED HOMES AND DELINQUENCY 


Now to get back to our specific topic—the 
causal relation of disorganized family life to 
delinquency. 

There is some confusion in popular thinking 
about the contribution of broken homes to delin- 
quency. Technically broken homes are those in 
which there has been death, divorce, separation, 
or desertion of one of the parents. Such homes 
are physically disorganized, not necessarily soci- 
ally so. They popularly are thought to furnish a 
disproportionate number of delinquents. Statis- 
tically they do not. The range is roughly from 30 
to 45 percent. 

As early as 1918 Shideler estimated that ap- 
proximately 25 percent of all American children 
came from broken homes.’ If less than 50 percent 
of delinquents come from such homes the ratio 
of broken homes among delinquents and the 
general child population of the country could not 
be above 2 to 1. 

Shaw and McKay, in their later and more 
intensive study of delinquency in Chicago, 
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found the ratio 1.18 to 1 for boys and 1.49 to 1 
for girls which shows the greater effect of the 
broken home on the deterioration of the girl 
than on the boy.* 

But Hirsh, in his paper on “Dynamic Causes 
of Juvenile Crime in 1937,’* concludes that “‘the 
proportion of siblings who are delinquent in 
cases from broken homes is about the same as 
the proportion in cases from unbroken homes.” 
And Marian Cambell in her more recent study of 
the “Effect of the Broken Home on the Child in 
School’’® finds that “neither school achievement 
nor conduct is affected appreciably by a break in 
the home after the immediate stress has passed.” 

The best evidence which I could multiply in- 
definitely, points to the conclusion that broken 
homes are not nearly so serious as a causal fac- 
tor in producing delinquents as disorganized 
homes. It is not physical absence of the father or 
even the mother but a faulty human relation- 
ship which causes the child to go astray. 


HOMES FROM WHICH DELINQUENTS COME 


The homes from which delinquents come are 
usually classified into five categories although 
not necessarily in this order: 

(1) Homes with criminal patterns. 

(2) Homes in which there are unsatisfactory 
personal relations because of domination, favori- 
tism, nonsolicitude, overseverity, neglect, jeal- 
ousy, a stepparent, or other interfering relative. 

(3) Homes in which one parent has a physical 
or mental disability—invalidism, feeble-minded- 
ness, blindness, deafness, psychoneurosis. 

(4) Homes socially or morally maladjusted 
because of differences in race, religion, conven- 
tions, and standards, or an immoral] situation. 

(5) Homes under economic pressures—unem- 
ployment, low income, homes in which mothers 
work out. 

It is my contention that families in such 
homes are measurably socially disorganized. They 
are the danger spots so far as delinquency is 
concerned, and our attention should be centered 
on such families not with the hope of completely 
eliminating the conditions but with the purpose 
of safeguarding the children brought up amid 
these hazards. 

Homes with Criminal Patterns.—Let us look 
at these types of disorganization briefly with a 
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view to finding out what can be done to ease such 
home conditions. I have placed first, homes with 
criminal paterns. In Burt’s classical study of 
vice and crime in England he found five times 
as many delinquents from homes in which crime 
was present as in noncriminally-patterned homes. 
The Gluecks found that 84.8 percent of the re- 
formatory population of Massachusetts came 
from homes with other criminal members, and 
86.7 percent of all juvenile delinquents studied 
came from such homes.* The New York Crime 
Commission in its study of truancy found that 
83 percent of those later charged with felonies 
had come from homes with criminal records. So 
a family’s familiarity with crime is highly im- 
portant in its influence on the aberrent conduct 
of the children. Crime breeds crime. Criminal 
homes breed criminals. 


We are discovering more and more the signi- 
ficance of the somewhat intangible family atti- 
tudes and patterns of behavior in subtly condi- 
tioning the thinking and conduct of the child. If 
we would deal effectively with delinquency we 
must begin by purifying the polluted stream at 
its source. 

Or to make my suggestion concrete, I would 
place under probationary supervision every home 
with a criminal pattern in which there are chil- 
dren. Probation has the organization. It has an 
increasingly complete coverage of all areas. It 
possesses the necessary techniques for doing that 
job. It sounds drastic and expensive but it would 
be financially justifiable in the long run and act 
not only as a safeguard but as a deterrent as 
well. It would bring home to people, who seem 
to overlook it, the fact that there is no individual 
delinquent. He is a part of a pattern and that 
pattern is subject to modification if the method 
is sufficiently drastic. 

Homes with Unsatisfactory Personal Relations. 
—The second type is that in which there are un- 
satisfactory personal relations—domination, se- 
verity, favoritism, jealousy, neglect, etc. 

The child has the same wishes as the adult. He 
wants security, response, recognition, and new 
experience or some fun out of life. These are 
normal human socializing urges. Properly aligned 
and satisfied they make the world go around. They 
are part of the race’s heritage. Where the satis- 
faction of these fundamental needs is denied 
him at home the child becomes frustrated, un- 
happy, feels he does not quite belong. 
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But no fundamental wish can be entirely 
blocked. It must find satisfaction some way; if 
not directly then obliquely. What is more natural 
for the unsatisfied child than to seek a situation 
or create it, socially or antisocially, in which he 
can maintain a favorable balance between the 
drive within and the satisfaction from without. 
Truancy is his protest against unhappiness. It 
betokens inadequacy or lack of understanding on 
the part of his teachers. In the gang he gets the 
recognition he fails to find at home or in the 
school. When the gang pattern includes pilfering 
and the willful destruction of property his pro- 
ficiency in these arts is an achievement which 
brings him the recognition and personal satis- 
faction he fails to realize through socially 
approved channels. His behavior under these 
circumstances is just as normal as going to 
Sunday School. The process is the same in the 
home of the rich and the home of the poor. It is 
not a matter of economics but of social psychology. 
The consciousness of being loved, appreciated, 
secure, recognized as part of the expanded per- 
sonality of the parent is more significant in the 
safeguard of the child than advantages in the 
economic field. 

Only as the value of congenial home relations 
is re-emphasized, only as parents are made aware 
of the significance of the personal relations with- 
in the home can we hope for improvement of the 
delinquency situation in our society. 

Or again to make my suggestion concrete, I 
would have discussion centers set up for parents 
in every city and hamlet in every state of the 
Union, looking to the building up of more whole- 
some family relations. I see it as an adult educa- 
tional venture with the physician, psychiatrist, 
clergyman, social worker, nurse, probation of- 
ficer, and socially-minded citizen participating. 

A start has already been made in this direction 
in a number of states through the organization 
of community and district councils on delin- 
quency. In New Hampshire, in June of 1947, for 
the first time under the auspices of the State 
Society for Social Hygiene such a clinical council 
held an institute for parents on methods of 
building up wholesome family relations. It is 
not the unique function of the organization to 
do this job but its board, under the chairmanship 
of a judge and with the membership of two doc- 
tors, a lawyer, a priest, a psychiatrist, a sociolo- 
gist, and two members of the state legislature, 
felt that the job was so fundamentally important 


t. the organization’s function that it had to be 
done. 

Expensive, you say. Initially, yes; in the long 
view, no. If an attack on parental ignorance and 
indifference is the answer to our problem of 
better living, some of the time and effort of 
these specialists is not too valuable to be ear- 
marked for this purpose. Incidentally, the magis- 
trate, the judge, and the probation officer would 
have an excellent reference clinic for the parents 
of recalcitrant children clearing the courts. 


Homes in Which Parent Has a Disability.—The 
third type is that tragic home in which one parent 
or the other is blind, deaf, invalid, or suffering 
from some mental disorder. Here the home is 
disorganized. Outside of institutionalization, 
which it is desirable to avoid as far as possible, 
there is not much which can be done about it. 
Formally, the home has all the appearance of 
organization without its disciplinary and super- 
visory substance. The parents frequently are un- 
aware, or only vaguely aware, of their inadequacy. 
There may be no lack of affection in the home, 
yet the children feel ashamed and apologetic, 
think of their homes as a necessary convenience 
and to the extent of their normal effervescence 
run wild. These are the sad facts recognized by 
every specialist in the field. 

The busy medical practioner, the busier dis- 
trict nurse, and the home teacher for the blind 
have on occasion looked in on such families and 
given service and counsel. Such service, however, 
is specialized and sporadic and touches only the 
fringes of the human problem. 

This is a situation in which I could wish for 
the resurrection of the long extinct ‘friendly 
visitor” as she was called. In the earlier days of 
social work these public-minded lay people under 
the general direction of the welfare worker 
undertook the intimate supervision of such prob- 
lem homes. They were in constant contact and 
provided friendly counsel and help. They were 
eyes to the blind, ears to the deaf, solace to the 
invalid, and an intelligent safeguard to the men- 
tally disturbed. The overprofessionalized social 
worker has lost an effective ally and a valuable 
community champion as she has crowded the 
friendly visitor out of the picture. For this is 
precisely the type of home in which the friendly 
visitor is sorely needed. The service is unofficial, 
informal, unobtrusive, intimate, and friendly. It 
is the essence of social service. 
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Morally Maladjusted Home.—The fourth type 
is the morally maladjusted home, due to dif- 
ferences in race, in religion, in standards, or to 
the presence of an immoral situation; in other 
words, a home of quarrelsomeness or immorality. 

It is not the fact that the parents are of dif- 
ferent races, have different religions, conven- 
tions, or even moral standards that affects the 
child deleteriously, but rather that bickerings, 
irritations, suspicions, jealousies, and factions 
within the family are occasioned by the differ- 
ences. Disunity replaces harmony. Instead of a 
refuge of protection, a haven of safety, the home 
becomes a place of tension, due to the child’s 
apprehension of what may or may not happen. 
From such a home, as from the presence of 
veiled immorality (never entirely shielded from 
his shrewd young eyes), the child wants to get 
away as often and as long as possible. Such a 
home affords a dubious security for his budding 
spirit and drives him along the line of least 
resistance into the delinquent gang for the cam- 
araderie a maturing personality demands. Here 
again I know of no panacea. Even the provision of 
adequate community recreational facilities and 
services is a poor substitute for a happy home. 
Such recreational services are being enlarged 
and perfected. That is part of our social trend. 
But, they will have to be supplemented by paren- 
tal training in the methods and techniques of 
building up wholesome family life, perhaps by 
such a community effort as I have already indi- 
cated, if we are to have any assurance of im- 
provement in the delinquency situation which 
now threatens every community. 


Homes Under Economic Pressure.—tThe fifth 
type of home is that under economic pressure. I 
have placed the economically maladjusted home 
last on the list of contributors. In many cases 
it is not, and in no case should it be, a contributor 
at all. Many of the most exemplary children 
come from the poorest homes. It is improbable 
that poverty is ever a direct cause of delinquency. 
Temporary financial reverses, temporary unem- 
ployment, seem to have no statistically demon- 
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strable effect—good or bad. Only where both 
parents work out and the child is left unsuper- 
vised, especially at night, does the delinquency 
pattern develop. Permanent unemployment or 
unemployability which undermines the authority 
of the father and provokes filial disrespect is 
undoubtedly a contributor. 

The recent rise in wage scales, the noticeable 
falling off of employment of married women in 
industry and the present planning to safeguard 
our economy against boom and depression, these 
together with social security, state medicine, 
A.D.C. and other recent public assistance pro- 
grams, hold out for us the real promise of the 
complete removal of the economically malad- 
justed home from the category of contributors 
to our problem. If for no other reasons than 
this, in spite of the inordinate cost and the 
bungling, we are justified in encouraging the 
extension of these social safeguards. 

In closing, may I re-emphasize one point which 
is implicit in every factor in our breakdown of 
the disorganized family as a cause of delinquency 
and crime. That is the necessity of strengthening 
by every means at our disposal the discipline and 
training function of the home. This is the crux of 
our problem. Going back to Burt’s study in 
England, defective discipline was present 6.9 
times as frequently in the homes of delinquents 
as in those of nondelinquents. It was 4 times as 
important as poverty. The Gluecks found “un- 
sound disciplinary methods in the homes of 70 
percent of all delinquent children” they studied. 

The American home, so far as it fails, does 
so not through design or malignance, but through 
neglect, ignorance, and unwillingness to take the 
responsibility for directing its children. In a few 
cases is the discipline vicious or criminal. In 
most cases it is inadequate and inconsistent. Our 
problem of delinquency is basically a problem of 
educating, directing, training, advising with and 
safeguarding parents, and of impressing upon 
them their continued responsibility. Give us bet- 
ter, more informed and responsible parents and 
we will guarantee a reduction of the problem of 
delinquency and crime. 


HE family in common with the other fundamental social institutions finds its 
task of adaptation becoming ever more difficult as a result of the growing com- 
plexity of civilization and the higher standards of living. In comparison with the 
family life of savages, or even of people a half-century ago, the modern home has to 
make much more delicate adjustments or fail to bring to its members the satisfactions 
they want. 
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Let’s Stop Fooling Around 


By HORACE S. VOLZ 
Probation Officer, Essex County Probation Department, Newark, N. J. 


AST year in New Jersey there were 5,046 
children taken before the juvenile courts, 
some of these appearing on more than one occa- 
sion, many appearing for more than one delin- 
quent act. Experienced students assert that this 
group is only a small portion of the delinquent 
children in the State, that many still appear 
‘unofficially” before police courts, many more 
are dismissed by the police without referral to 
courts, and others go undetected and unappre- 
nended. Everywhere concern is expressed among 
parents, school men, welfare workers and public 
officials regarding the behavior of children. 
Newspapers and periodicals devote valuable front 
page and editorial space to reporting and dis- 
cussing the problem and the efforts being made 
to solve it. At a recent national conference, called 
by the Federal Government, delegates from every 
state in the union went to Washington to discuss 
the problem and to explore its implications. More 
recently Governor Driscoll of New Jersey, 
carrying out one of the recommendations of the 
Washington conference, called leaders in all fields 
dealing with youth to a 2-day conference at 
Trenton, N. J. 


“Hit-or-Miss”” Approach 


Although juvenile delinquency has been a 
problem of society since the dawn of recorded 
history, the problem has become more pressing 
and urgent in recent times with the development 
of large cities, the so-called progress of our 
industrial economy and the increasing complexity 
of modern social living. 

Numerous suggestions and recommendations 
to solve this many-sided problem are offered. 
An observer finds in these suggestions and recom- 
mendations much confusion and uncertainty. 
Unfortunately, our attack on the problem of 
juvenile delinquency has been about the most 
hit-or-miss, trial-and-error, unorganized ap- 
proach that has hit this old planet since it sepa- 
rated from its parent Sun and itself became a 
juvenile. In this, the age of the studious, planned, 
scientific approach to all kinds of problems— 
military, medical, legal, industrial, educational— 
in the field of behavior we continue to attack 


with panaceas, hunches, plans of cranks, and 
suggestions of well-meaning but unenlightened 
persons. People with unbounded interest, enthu- 
siasm, and good intentions, but without deep 
and accurate knowledge of the fundamental prob- 
lems involved, sometimes complicate the situation 
through misdirected and unguided efforts. It is 
true that many of these “experts” have been 
very well meaning. However, if we could say 
nothing more of our military planning and leader- 
ship than that it was well-meaning, the attack 
on the recently defeated enemy would have 
failed just as miserably as our attack on delin- 
quency is failing. The differences in the basic 
principles used in these two attacks are so 
obvious that a detailed comparison does not 
seem necessary, but a review of some of the 
diffuse, disjointed, and poorly-planned motions 
we go through in our efforts to control or 
prevent delinquency seems advisable. . 

We repeat what has failed over and over again. 
We accept unproved reports of “successful” 
programs. We swallow prescriptions written by 
unqualified “social physicians” who only too 
willingly assume the very great responsibility of 
prescribing treatment without going to the 
trouble of making a studied diagnosis. Yes, we 
even disregard the suggestions of qualified social 
physicians. Oh! we call them in for consultation, 
but when they don’t give us a ready, simple 
answer that will do the trick quickly and, instead, 
begin to talk about basic causes, co-ordinated 
programs and long term treatment, we get im- 
patient and turn to the fellow who offers a 
direct attack on the symptoms and recklessly 
guarantees a high percentage of cures through 
the use of his treatment. The New Jersey Legis- 
lative Committee, which recently made a state- 
wide survey and study of juvenile delinquency, 
found these practices on all sides. Senator Van 
Alstyne, Chairman of that Committee, must have 
had to call for the assistance of skillful diplomats 
when he framed it in these words: ‘We have 
been tremendously impressed with the disorg- 
anized approach to the solution of the problem.” 
That certainly is putting it mildly. 
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And Juvenile Delinquency Continues! 


When someone riding a hobby shouts that what 
we need is more recreational facilities, communi- 
ties rush to build more playgrounds, gyms, swim- 
ming pools, tennis courts, and baseball fields. 
And juvenile delinquency continues! When an- 
other panaceist yells “better housing,” communi- 
ties rush to construct beautiful, low-rent housing 
projects, with abundant recreational facilities. 
And juvenile delinquency continues! When an- 
other insists that unrestricted participation in 
street trades is a prime factor in delinquency 
causation, a drive is put on in this area, but 
still those ‘stubborn and determined” juveniles 
become delinquents! When another insists that 
youth canteens will control delinquency, public- 
spirited citizens get on the job, but youth still 
comes before the bar—even canteen members. 
When another insists that lax and inadequate 
police activity is responsible, special juvenile 
bureaus are set up. When another claims that 
contact with police, courts, and places of deten- 
tion is not good, a drive to keep children out of 
the hands of police, courts, and detention homes 
is made. When another claims that the root of 
the trouble lies in the “leniency” of juvenile 
courts or in the inadequacy of detention homes, 
we begin to think in terms of more severity and 
bigger detention homes. Quite naturally then, 
we continue to have the delinquents we deserve. 
Then it is decided that the trouble must lie else- 
where. “Well, let’s see. What could it be? Ah! 
that’s it! Yes, sir! Absolutely! Haven’t the news- 
papers been full of stories about the children 
roaming the streets late at nights? A curfew! 
That’s what we need. That’ll stop all of this 
delinquency!” And so, at 9 or 10 P.M. the bells 
toll, and delinquency continues to roll! 

Of course, most of these activities and regula- 
tions are socially beneficial, both those which are 
prohibitive and those which are constructive. 
These things we should have anyway for all 
children. But, as we have seen, juveniles continue 
to become delinquent in spite of them. So, let 
us not lose our balance in the rush to get these 
sorely needed facilities and ascribe to any one 
of them powers which it does not possess. And 
let us not sit back in a self-satisfied way and cluck 
like the proud hen: “Look, look what we’ve 
done; a masterpiece of social engineering that 
will make juvenile delinquency ‘fold up its tents 
like the Arabs and silently steal away’.” Our 
practices are akin to those of the quack physician 


who prescribes without the benefit of careful and 
scientific diagnosis. They smack of the quackery 
demonstrated in the case of a patient who might 
go to several doctors with agonizing abdominal 
pains and receive the following kind of treat- 
ment. They made no tests nor do they study the 
findings of research. The first fellow just “‘figgers” 
that the pains were caused by poor diet, because 
he has his own ideas about diets and believes 
improper eating is the cause of many, many ills. 
So he gives the patient a diet but the pains get 
worse. The next doctor he goes to happens to be 
extremely vitamin conscious. So he prescribes 
vitamins and the pains get worse. The next 
orders more rest and fresh air and the next 
regular habits of elimination and still the pains 
get worse. Certainly none of these things are 
harmful and all are generally beneficial but, none 
had the power to cure or arrest the patient’s 
cancer. Occasionally, and almost wholly acciden- 
tally, a cure may be stumbled on in this way. But 
more often there is no therapeutic action on the 
specific ailment, chiefly because there was no 
real effort to find the fundamental causes of 
the symptoms. I say that our handling of the 
problem of juvenile delinquency is that bad and 
even worse. 


Too Much Activity at Cross Purposes 


To any observer, viewing this scene, several 
facts stand out in bold relief. The problems facing 
America in respect to youth are immediate, vast, 
and complicated. Many fields of endeavor and 
phases of life are involved. But the same observer 
sees much confusion, considerable dissipation of 
effort, a great deal of activity absolutely at cross 
purposes, and a significant lack of co-ordination 
in the attack on harmful influences and the 
development of a broad program for the training 
and protection of youth. And this in the age of 
incipient scientific methods in the social sciences, 
and in the science of human behavior. This 
condition is due primarily to the failure of the 
trained and experienced to furnish leadership for 
the general public; to the failure of these leaders 
to harness the tremendous interest of our citi- 
zens; and to their failure to convince the public 
that the guidance of the real expert is needed 
here if it is needed in any field. Yet, one some- 
times wonders whether even we who are engaged 
professionally in this field are qualified to lead. 
We find the old gap caused by the lag of practice 
behind theory and scientifically established prin- 
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ciples. In this field, this gap is unjustifiably large. 
Certainly, our social scientists are far ahead of 
our practitioners. Very capable investigators 
have made sincere, intelligent, and valid efforts 
to diagnose and have made considerable progress 
in reaching the fundamental causes, as well as 
in the matter of prescribing treatment. But, do 
our practitioners use their findings? Rarely. The 
medical profession spends millions on research 
and the good practitioner makes use of these 
findings. We don’t even make full use of the 
findings given us. Much less have we succeeded 
in helping to interpret and sell these findings to 
the public. Workers in the field of probation and 
parole are demanding professional status. Yet, 
they are content to go on using unprofessional 
methods. This must be changed radically if we 
really expect to be accorded status. It must be 
changed drastically if we hope to enjoy any 
degree of success in our battle against delin- 
quency. 

What are those changes? Who is to say what 
changes should be made? Does any one or any 
group know enough about human behavior to 
outline a plan of treatment? Certainly the 
writer has no grandiose ideas about his ability 
to do such a tremendous job and it is not his 
purpose to attempt to outline such a program in 
detail. In fact, he believes that no such program 
as outlined by anyone should be accepted in toto 
at this time. He believes that in order to do a 
sound job we must do a great deal of exploring 
and re-examining before we attempt to put any 
plan into practice. 


Need for Fund of Tested Knowledge 


Let us first of all gather all of the sound, scien- 
tific findings available and accept what seems to 
be the best diagnoses, plans of treatment, and 


prevention programs. Let us apply these intelli- 
gently, scientifically, and experimentally rather 
than with a feeling of satisfaction or a feeling 
that here we have the answer. Then let us 
continue research. After this, we must concen- 
trate our efforts on implementing the principles 
established. Let us take the findings of Healy and 
Bronner, the Gluecks, Shaw, and many, many 
others, and use them rather than musings of 
Joe Doakes, Elmer Twitchell, and Mike McGee. 
Yes, there will be disagreement. Perhaps we shall 
have three or four schools of thought just as 
there is more than one school of thought in 
other sciences and disciplines. But, each could 
be sound. The sociologists doubtless would differ 
with the psychiatrists in emphasis. They may 
differ with the religionists, the recreationists, 
and the educationists. But, I believe they all 
could be very close together fundamentally. What 
differences there were should be sound and ten- 
able and worthy of exploration. 

One of the greatest needs is a set of guiding 
principles. The recommendations of the Attorney 
General’s National Conference on Prevention 
and Control of Juvenile Delinquency provide a 
series of guideposts by which local communities 
may travel on the road to an effective plan. It 
may be that in this conference we have taken 
the first sound step but, before we jump to 
that conclusion, let us thoroughly examine the 
findings and recommendations of the conference. 
If it is found that this conference has completed 
satisfactorily the first step then let us follow 
their recommendations. If, on the other hand, 
they have not completed this first step, then let 
us continue further efforts to complete it before 
we attempt to advance to the second. At long 
last, then, we will be in a position to make an 
intelligent beginning and to terminate our pro- 
miscuous stabs in the dark. 


| HE cure of any disease or sickness is, of course, much to be desired, but of far 
T  ereater benefit to humanity is the prevention of the disease or sickness. And so it 

is with juvenile delinquency. Important as it is to salvage a youngster who has 
strayed, of much greater importance to society as a whole, and to the future of this 
Nation, is the development of programs or plans which can, in some manner and by 
some means, effect the prevention of juvenile crime and delinquency. In my honest 
judgment, it is here that we in government have too long been too neglectful. Now is 
the time to begin the assumption of our real responsibility. 


HON. CLARENCE W. MEADOWS 
Governor, State of West Virginia 
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A Positive Approach to the Control of Crime 


By WILLIAM E. 


DAVIDSON, JR. 


Director of Probation and Parole, Louisiana Department of Public Welfare 


ITH respect to all of us in the correctional 

field it may be correctly stated that our 
primary responsibility is to do our work well 
and in a way that will insure success and effec- 
tiveness of the program or activity in which we 
are engaged, be it the administration of a prison, 
the operation of a court, the direction of a pro- 
bation or parole system, or the supervision of 
offenders on probation or parole. In every in- 
stance, our responsibility is to the public—to 
provide adequate protection to the public interest 
and, at the same time, to provide the most effective 
treatment of persons who have violated the law, 
so as to curb their antisocial tendencies. 


A Re-examination of Correctional Activities 


In any well-managed system of civil service, 
it is the occasional practice to conduct a job-audit. 
The purpose of this procedure is to determine 
whether the duties of each job or position are 
as originally prescribed and whether the person 
holding the job actually is engaged in the per- 
formance of those duties. By re-examining some 
of the basic principles of certain major cor- 
rectional activities we may be able to see how 
closely we have adhered to desirable practices 
or how far we have departed from them; we may 
be able to arrive more nearly at a common point 
in our understanding of the problems, and we 
possibly may reach some conclusions that will 
help us do better work and thus more effectively 
discharge our responsibilities. 

There is little effective argument against the 
proposition that parole is the safest method yet 
devised for the release of a criminal offender 
from a penitentiary. Yet, how much evidence is 
there to support this proposition as parole is 
administered and practiced in most states? Sev- 
eral years ago there appeared in FEDERAL PRO- 
BATION (January-March 1942) a prison inmate’s 
article entitled, ““Parole Has Never Been Tried.” 
I agree. With parole boards and commissions 
granting paroles in only 25, 30 or even 50 per- 
cent of all cases considered, the indication is that 
the paroling authorities are themselves in doubt 
as to the validity of the idea that the great 
majority of offenders should be released on 


parole. Even in writing and talking about 
parole, we use language that negates and weakens 
the soundness of a supervised release. We speak 
of prisoners as being “good” or “bad” parole 
risks. The word “risk” denotes some sort of 
hazard and creates the impression that parole 
is risky business and is not to be tolerated in 
large proportions. 

Though applying parole to only a small per- 
centage of all cases considered, some boards and 
commissions still are overtaxing the capacities 
of their parole officers by assigning more cases 
to each officer than can be worked with success- 
fully. In many instances, supervision areas are 
too large to permit anything like reasonably 
intensive supervision. Salaries for parole officers, 
though greatly improved in recent years, still 
are inadequate to attract and hold fully quali- 
fied personnel. In all too many instances parole 
officers are finding it necessary to supplement 
their incomes with part-time work in another 
field. This condition adversely affects the success 
ot parole. The selection and appointment of 
parole officers is not based uniformly on merit 
and many officers are wholly without security of 
job tenure. Unjustified attacks on parole have 
not been answered effectively due to the lack of 
ability or indifference of persons charged with 
the responsibility of giving direction and leader- 
ship to the program. 

For fear of being given the tag of ‘‘pessimist,”’ 
I hasten to give recognition to the fact that 
progress has been made in parole. Today, every 
state in the nation is using the method of super- 
vised release to some extent. Supervisory staffs 
have been made larger and more attention is 
being given to staff training and development. 
As between states, reciprocal parole services have 
been strengthened and the spirit of the Interstate 
Compact is being observed more closely. 


The Parole Officer and the Prisoi 


Back of parole stand the penitentiaries, prisons, 
and reformatories from which parolees come. In 
the heart of every parole officer I believe there 
lies a secret ambition to have a part in planning 
and administering the program of a penitentiary. 
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Parole officers have grown weary of working 
with parolees who, while serving sentence in 
prison, have been prepared so poorly for living 
and working outside. Among many responsible 
individuals and groups the feeling is strong that 
far-reaching changes should be made in the pro- 
gram and atmosphere of the prison community. 
There is considerable reason in support of this 
view. The great majority of prison inmates 
eventually are restored to freedom—not because 
of the activity of parole boards but because of 
the fact that sentencing practices in our courts 
have changed and long sentences today are the 
exception rather than the rule. The record of a 
single state is not conclusive but in my own state, 
Louisiana, for the 2-year period ending June 30, 
1947 there were 1,832 felony commitments, of 
which 1,300 carried sentences of 5 years or 
less and 982 received sentences of not more than 
3 years. We have reason to believe that the picture 
in other states is the same. 

With the preponderance of short sentences, 
the public’s protection against crime is lost 
through mere incarceration of offenders during 
brief intervals. The public’s protection is better 
insured if, during incarceration, every possible 
resource is brought into play to change the out- 
look and social attitude of the offender so that 
he may become an acceptable member of the 
community when restored to freedom. In prac- 
tically all of our penal institutions rehabilitative 
goals have, to some degree, become a part of the 
program. Of recent development is the school 
for illiterates in the Mississippi State Peniten- 
tiary. In Louisiana, prisoner classification is 
about to become a reality. These, and many other 
constructive influences, long have been in opera- 
tion in other states; yet the dominant philosophy 
back of our penal programs seems to be one that 
favors continued exploitation of prison labor 
under systems of discipline and custodial control 
that provide poor opportunity for full develop- 
ment of rehabilitative activities. 


The Role of Probation 


If, as indicated, our courts are imposing 
generally shorter sentences, are we not justified 
in interpreting this as a lack of confidence on 
the part of judges in the effectiveness of conven- 
tional methods of dealing with offienders in 
penitentiaries and prisons? Further evidence of 
the courts’ questing for new methods of treat- 
ment for offenders has been the development of 


probation. Probation is either good or bad de- 
pending on the care with which it is administered 
and applied. In its development probation has not 
everywhere received the nurturing care that it 
deserves and we find it today, in many places, 
characterized by the same “internal disorders” 
that were pointed out in connection with parole— 
improper selection of offenders for probation, 
case loads and territories that are too large to 
permit effective supervision, lack of attention to 
personnel qualifications, politicalized depart- 
ments, and insecurity of job tenure. 

In spite of these disabling conditions, probation 
has acquired permanent status as a device for 
crime control. Full realization of its worth will 
come when probation is used with due regard for 
its limitations as well as its possibilities. For as 
far into the future as we can see, the great 
majority of offenders will be treated and dealt 
with through one or more of the methods already 
discussed—probation, parole, or incarceration. 
These are our working tools. Our task is to 
achieve more effective results from their use in 
every state and on all levels of operation. The 
task is not an easy one. It calls for leadership of 
the highest order, optimism, energy, and courage. 
There is no room for complacency over what has 
been done or for a willingness to settle as matters 
now stand. 


Some Things That Must Be Done 


In the way of things that must be done, of 
primary importance is the matter of gaining 
greater public confidence and support for our 
various and related activities. To do this, we first 
must be intimately familiar with the varied 
aspects of the whole problem of crime so we may 
convincingly inform the public of the causal 
factors involved in crime and of crime’s signi- 
ficance in our respective communities. Through 
this approach we may look for greater success 
from our efforts. As Taft has said,“. . . to alter 
the attitude of the public toward understanding 
that crime is not only a great social danger, 
but a symptom alike of the criminal’s personal 
problems and of society’s failures. When crime, 
like typhoid, is accepted as an indication of 
faulty ‘sanitation,’ the public will be as interested 
in improving the moral health of the community 
as in isolating those who have become demora- 
lized.” 

As a foundation for really effective publicity, 
we must develop new methods of research that 
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will provide systematized knowledge. In this 
way, We will get away from the supposition and 
conjecture that has characterized so much of our 
thinking and planning. The value of good publi- 
city cannot be overestimated. In Louisiana, where 
our system of probation and parole is compara- 
tively new, effort has been made to gain public 
acceptance of the use of probation and parole in 
relation to a large percentage of all offenders. 
As the result of publicity activity before civic 
organizations the New Orleans Daily States for 
November 11, 1947, carried an editorial cap- 
tioned: “Parole and Costs.’’ It reads as follows: 


In these days of the shrinking dollar, new 
emphasis is laid on cost-cutting in all levels of 
government. Work of Louisiana’s probation and 
darole system has proved one important avenue of 
paring costs. 

Protection of society and rehabilitation of the 
lawbreaker are, of course, paramount, but economic 
aspects are easy to grasp as explained by John M. 
Hyde, state probation and parole officer of this area. 

Average cost of keeping a prisoner at Angola is 
approximately $400 per year. At the same time, 
relief agencies are frequently required to provide 
for the prisoner’s dependents. But if that prisoner 
measures up and is paroled, the cost to the state is 
reduced by nine-tenths and the parolee again becomes 
a breadwinner for his dependents. 

In the space of five years—the time the state’s 
present parole system has been in operation—the 
number of supervised parolees has nearly trebled, 
from 350 to 1,148. Eighty-eight of every 100 persons 
granted parole have successfully completed their 
paroles. The same number were able to support 
themselves and their families during their parole 
terms. 

Parole and probation are sociologically and eco- 
nomically sound, as Louisiana’s record continues to 
testify eloquently. 


In most of our states, the pattern of adminis- 
trative organization and structure is one of de- 
centralization with several independent and 
separate departments or agencies responsible for 
different phases of work. No system is an absolute 
guarantee of good results but there is consider- 
able basis for the contention that a state correc- 
tional program should be unified so that proba- 
tion, parole, and correctional institutions would 


be in one agency with a single administrative 
head. This is the plan that has been advocated by 
the American Prison Association. In any state 
where this plan has not been followed and where 
concern is felt for the effectiveness of the exis..ng 
correctional program, the unified plan offers 
definite prospects for improvement. More than 
any other, this plan insures and guarantees the 
close integration and co-ordination of correc- 
tional functions that are recognized as being 
essential. I believe we have the responsibility to 
acquaint the people in our states with this 
plan and to work vigorously for its adoption. 


Sources of Leadership 


This and other progressive measures call for 
courageous leadership. It is simply another way of 
saying that the ultimate success of our work in 
all areas is dependent upon the people who work 
in these programs and who give direction to 
them. For such leadership, we must look pri- 
marily to persons within our own ranks. 

In pursuit of the common goal—the effective 
treatment of the offender—certain common guide- 
posts will mark our way. We will see crime as a 
social disorder that requires both preventive and 
corrective treatment. We will regard the in- 
dividual offender as being in need of treatment 
designed to meet his individual needs. In pur- 
suing our objectives, we will need to work for the 
extension of probation, particularly in those 
states where use of it has not been made. We will 
need to work for improvements and changes in 
our prisons and reformatories so they may be- 
come centers of treatment more than places of 
isolation. We will need to work for a better 
acceptance of parole. In this, it will be our 
purpose to present parole as the normal method 
of release, so that eventually the release of all 
offenders will be accompanied by supervision. 


problems of crime, criminals, and criminal justice must be dealt with. Improvement 


O's concern, however, is with the criminal behavior of our culture. The present 


in techniques, administration, treatment, and personnel should be attempted and 
encouraged. But the limits within which progress can be made should be recognized. 
Short of radical transformations in our present culture we may expect succeeding 
generations of delinquents to rise and remind society of its responsibility in generating 


crime. 


NATHANIEL F. CANTOR in Crime and Society 
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Evaluating the Everyday Work of 
a Probation Office 


By JAMES N. YORK 
Supervisor of Probation, California Youth Authority 


ANY developments in the past few years 
M have impressed me with the fact that pro- 
bation is growing up. As a profession, we not 
only are trying to do an acceptable job today but 
also are looking toward the future. Throughout 
the country progressive departments and active 
professional organizations are talking seriously 
in terms of principles and objectives, staff 
training and development, standards of work and 
personnel, evaluation of the staff and of the job 
being done. What is more important is that we 
are finding an increasing number of departments 
progressing beyond the stage of verbalization and 
stepping out into fields of accomplishment, or 
at least experimentation, in these areas. 


Probation Progress Has Been 
Disappointingly Slow 


Probation administration is becoming more 
sure of itself, more imaginative, more resource- 
ful, and is developing a realization that progress 
in the field demands more than a policy of 
adhering to historical and antiquated methods. 
We have every reason to continue to be proud of 
the traditions and background of probation and 
of our departments. However, when we find a 
department where policies and procedures have 
their foundations in tradition alone, we have 
found a probation system without vigor and 
basically unsound. Much valid criticism of pro- 
bation can be directed toward this tendency of 
probation departments to grow haphazardly 
rather than to progress soundly through the 
formulation of definite and studied plans and 
procedures. Progress demands that we look 
backward but only for purposes of reference and 
to appraise our past mistakes. From that point, 
our need is for positive planning based on sound 
evaluation of our present programs and incor- 
porating all the vision and imagination of which 
we are capable. 

It is imperative that we in the field, particu- 
larly those in supervisory and administrative 
positions, possess a sincere faith in the philo- 
sophy, methodology, and potentialities of pro- 
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bation and be keenly aware of the objectives 
toward which we should be working. We must 
be continually on the alert for new information 
and seek better procedures as well as improved 
techniques. We must be acutely aware of the 
needs of probation and actively strive for the 
most efficacious way of filling these needs. We 
must keep moving toward those standards of 
work which spell the difference between medio- 
crity and real professional service. Probation will 
develop only as rapidly as our leadership—in 
fact our entire personnel—meets these quali- 
fications and makes use of initiative and deter- 
mination in seeing that probation is developed 
to its fullest potentiality. 

When it is remembered that only six states had 
permissive probation legislation at the turn of 
the century, it still would be quite proper to say 
that probation is a “new” method of dealing 
with delinquency and crime. Fifty years is a 
very short period of time in the history of 
corrections and in many jurisdictions the opera- 
tional history of probation has been much shorter 
than that half century. Accepting the fact that 
We are a newcomer among the professions, our 
progress has been disappointingly slow—slower 
even than is warranted by our limited knowledge 
of the delinquency and crime treatment. We have, 
of course, made progress in developing techniques, 
in demanding and achieving higher standards, 
in demonstrating to the courts and to the public 
the importance of an adequately staffed, well 
financed, efficiently administered probation sys- 
tem in the handling of criminal and juvenile 
justice. Other realms of achievement are known 
to all of us but we must admit that advancements 
have been more or less sporadic and localized 
rather than general. 


We Have Sold Ourselves Short 


This condition exists for several reasons. In 
the first place, as a group we have without 
exception sold ourselves short. Possibly because 
we have lacked really basic faith in the worth of 
sound, well-administered probation services. Pos- 
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sibly because, having basic faith in our convic- 
tions, it has been much of a job to be evangelistic 
and convert others who do not share our convic- 
tions and enthusiasm. As a professional group we 
have been slow in realizing that this selling job 
is ours and until we accept full responsibility for 
it, we cannot expect it to be even passably well 
done. Moreover, we have, all too often, given 
only lip service to certain basic principles of 
probation and then in the operation of our own 
departments have disregarded them. At confer- 
ences and institutes we have convinced each 
other that the probationary treatment of the 
delinquent youth or criminal adult calls for 
specialized skills of the highest degree—and yet 
we have done a very mediocre job of putting 
this principle into operation or in projecting it 
on to any one else, including our judges. Persons 
of questionable qualification as to education, 
background, personality, and general fitness for 
the work still may be employed in all too many 
jurisdictions as probation officers to handle the 
extremely difficult and technical job of bringing 
about readjustment or rehabilitation of pro- 
bationers presenting a wide variety of complex 
behavior, personality, mental, and social prob- 
lems. By our failure or inability to set and put 
into practice professionally wide standards for 
staff recruitment, we have given support to the 
general opinion that no special skills, aptitudes, 
or techniques are needed for probation officers. 


Professional Interests Should Be Extended 


Not only must we subscribe to and put into 
practice in our departments the standards about 
which we so freely talk, but we must also expand 
our interests and efforts beyond our own depart- 
ments. We all should be actively working for the 
development of higher standards of probation 
and, as a result, greater respect for the profes- 
sion throughout the entire state in which we are 
employed—in fact, throughout the whole country. 
This is not just altruism—it materially affects 
your own job, your own professional standing, 
your own salary. It must be remembered that 
what is thought of us as probation officers or of 
our profession frequently depends upon impres- 
sions obtained of probation where services and 
standards—and hence salaries—leave much to 
be desired. As a result, your best interests as an 
individual, as well as the best interests of your 
department will be served, not only by developing 
high standards of both work and personnel in 


your own community but also through actively 
working for higher standards of probation 
throughout the United States. Improvement in 
probation in any part of the country, remote as 
it may seem, is a forward step for you. 

Our failure to always do a job of professional 
caliber has also made the advancement of our 
profession unduly slow. We talk of “individual 
treatment,” of “social case work,” of ‘“super- 
vision” and then frequently permit probation to 
become little more than a judicial leniency 
lacking in all of the progressive aspects of 
probation. What we have called “treatment” too 
often has consisted of having the probationer 
submit routine written reports or perfunctory 
“‘check off” office calls. These processes undoubt- 
edly are of some value when properly used, but 
our mistake has been to allow them to replace 
the more constructive methods of supervision. 
We must admit that high quality personnel is 
not required to handle such routine operations 
and where such methods of “supervision” are 
used, it is quite understandable that there is 
generally no public support for higher standards 
and better salaries for probation officers. 

It has been said before that probation super- 
vision involves more than surveillance, more 
than keeping probationers out of trouble. Its 
major aims are directed at rehabilitation, at 
education and re-education, at assisting the 
probationer in every way possible in making a 
satisfactory readjustment to family and com- 
munity living. This is a large order requiring a 
deep understanding of individuals and of family 
relations and attitudes. It requires an ability to 
adjust family difficulties and personal conflicts 
even before their symptoms become evident to 
the probationer. It requires a thorough knowledge 
and wise use of all possible community resources 
for the good of the probationer. It requires real 
thinking, sage planning, and continuous work 
on the part of the probation officer. To achieve 
the goal of rehabilitation and to effect any 
appreciable and lasting improvement in condi- 
tions, habits, attitudes, and objectives, super- 
vision must be a thoroughly sustained, affirma- 
tive, positive, planned pregram of individualized 
treatment. Anything less is an injustice to the 
client, the court, the community, and ourselves. 
In using anything less we are failing to make 
full use of what we know to be necessary for 
successful probation. 
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Need for Critical Appraisal of Our Work 


Pressure of our day-to-day work has been, to 
a large degree, responsible for our failure to take 
time to study and evaluate adequately the work 
of our departments. This, also, has made the 
development of our profession proceed more 
slowly than we otherwise might have hoped. A 
continuous program of evaluation of our methods 
and results must be made a regular and essential 
part of our probation program if we are to have 
sound development in administration and work 
performance. We must make a constant critical 
review of the methods which we are using and 
the results which we are achieving. Such apprai- 
sals will pay large dividends in facilitating our 
search for more effective techniques and proce- 
dures and in providing us a sound basis for 
personal and departmental improvements. 

In discussing departmental evaluations with 
probation officers in California, I find the opinion 
generally expressed that only an outside agency 
such as the National Probation and Parole Asso- 
ciation or the California Youth Authority prop- 
erly can study the work of probation departments. 
The California Youth Authosity, in connection 
with its county-wide surveys!of youth services, 
conducts probation surveys at the request of 
probation departments, juvenile courts, and com- 
munity agencies. We have completed some 28 of 
these studies to date and with that experience 
have developed what we feel is a sound technique 
in evaluating probation departments both as to 
their own operation as well as to their relation- 
ship to and effectiveness in the entire community 
welfare program. The probation aspect of these 
surveys is part of my own work so quite natu- 
rally I have particular knowledge of the methods 
used and problems encountered by an outside 
agency in evaluating the work of a probation 
department. However, for the good of p-obation 
it is unfortunate that probation officers generally 
believe that evaluation is a job for only an out- 
sider, or a so-called “expert.” My own conviction 
is that evaluation is a continuous process which 
not only can but should and must be done by 
the department itself. 

The work done by the California Youth 
Authority in this State and by the National 
Probation and Parole Association on a national 
scale through their surveys and studies of pro- 
bation departments is, of course, important and 
valuable. Those organizations can provide per- 
sonnel who are not influenced by local pressures. 


Their staffs can approach the job with completely 
detached attitudes. They can avoid the emotional 
judgments that might be expected of a probation 
officer called upon to criticize his own work. A 
thorough knowledge of successful probation prac- 
tices in other parts of the state or country 
furnish them with examples of good practical 
operations elsewhere which materially assist 
them in giving sound criticism of the work of 
the department surveyed and in making recom- 
mendations for improvements. 

Outside agencies experienced at doing detailed 
probation studies, however, have limited availa- 
bility. Organizations doing this type of work 
usually have surveys scheduled months ahead. 
Your department on the other hand needs to be 
evaluated now and frequently. Who, then, can 
and should do the job? 

There always will be appraisals of your work 
from various sources, some qualified to judge 
and some lacking in knowledge and background 
to make any constructive suggestions. Some 
evaluation of your department can be expected 
from other agencies in the community, from the 
schools, peace officers, press, citizen groups, in- 
dividual citizens, and members of the staff. Cor- 
rectional agencies, through the reports which 
you submit to them are in a favorable position 
to weigh the good and bad in some phases of 
your work. Other probation and parole depart- 
ments which see your reports and have contacts 
with your probationers are likewise in a good 
position to make some evaluation of the caliber 
of the job done by your department. Such com- 
ments and criticisms when solicited can be helpful 
and the starting point for departmental improve- 
ments. They should, however, constitute only a 
part of a more rounded self-appraisal by the 
department itself. 

Some words of caution should be given to any 
probation administrator setting out to study 
critically his department. First, I would suggest 
that he obtain some advice from those who have 
had experience in that type of work. Second, 
he should ascertain the facts from what he 
actually sees, hears, and reads, and furthermore, 
he must draw his conclusions only from these 
facts. The findings must not be predicated upon 
any desires or wishes on the part of the adminin- 
trator or staff nor upon any attempt to justify 
existing policies and operations. The facts 


weighed against good standards must form the 
basis of the survey. 
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Some Guideposts for Self-Study 


Now, what are the units of measurement that 
can serve as guideposts in the self-study of your 
department. Other articles have pointed out the 
difficulties in developing yardsticks for measuring 
anything as complex as the work done by pro- 
bation departments in rehabilitating delinquent 
and criminal personalities and in all the many 
other areas in which probation officers have 
responsibility. In some aspects of the survey 
the units of measurement are relatively easy to 
find. Properly kept statistics, for example, make 
the qualitative approach to evaluation relatively 
easy. Every department also should possess 
accurate data on the cost of the various phases 
of its operation. These two phases, important as 
they are, provide only a beginning for any 
evaluation. 

We need, in addition, another instrument to 
measure the less tangible, more complex quali- 
tative phases of our work. We need a yardstick 
that will evaluate probation in terms of its 
functions, objectives, policies, administrative 
organization, its techniques and procedures, 
professional qualifications of personnel, the skill, 
work performance and morale of its staff, its 
relationship to the court and the community and 
its success in effecting the adjustment of its 
probationer. 

In order to make such subjective measurements 
we must develop and accept certain standards 
of principles to serve both as a measuri‘g stick 
for self-evaluation and as goals for attainment. 
These principles should be broad concepts em- 
bodying the best known practices in the field. 
They should be directed toward sound adminis- 
tration and the quality of professional service 
which best enables the probation department to 
carry out most effectively its functions and give 
maximum service to the community and the 
offender. 

I shall not give here the principles which are 
needed in the federal probation service or those 
which would guide any particular probation 
department. Detailed principles that would have 
application in any department are almost impos- 
sible to formulate due to the variations in local 
problems, the organization of different depart- 
ments, and other factors. It will be necessary 
for you to establish principles which should 
guide your work. When you begin developing 
such principles or standards for your own work 
and begin putting them into writing, you will 


have taken a long step toward better service 
and higher standards, and will have begun 
building the frame of reference against which 
you will be able to continuously gauge your 
progress. 

In studying the work of probation depart- 
ments in California, we in the California Youth 
Authority have developed a set of principles as 
an aid in surveying the work done by probation 
departments. We feel that they broadly cover 
most of the significant points while still leaving 
room for application that best fits the particu- 
lar department being studied. Remember that 
these principles were formulated for studying 
county probation departments in California. 
A few of them may not have direct application 
to your work but you will find that most of them 
have implications that are significant. You will 
probably find that these principles either follow 
the manner in which your work is now being 
done or could serve well as objectives in your 
department. 

Social Investigation for Each Case.—Probation 
is based on a thorough, individualized social 
investigation of each case directed toward those 
unique factors in the individual’s life which will 
give greatest insight into the offender’s problem. 
and provide most information for effecting his 
rehabilitation. 

Written Presentence Reports.—Written pre- 
sentence investigation reports are essential to 
the court in arriving at a decision as to the 
proper disposition of the case, to the probation 
officer in carrying out treatment, and to other 
agencies and institutions who later may be 
called upon to give specialized service. To best 
fulfill these objectives, information obtained 
from the presentence investigation, after evalua- 
tion and weighing as to its relative importance, 
should be prepared in a topically arranged 
report. 

Submission of Report to Court in Ample Time 
Before Hearing.—Submission of the presentence 
investigation report to the court in ample time 
before the date of hearing enables the court to 
read and consider more thoroughly its findings 
and recommendations. 

Development of a Treatment Plan.—Probation 
is an individualized treatment process requiring 
that a definite, meaningful, and constructive 
plan of supervision, adapted to the individual’s 
needs be developed and carried out on each case. 
Frequent review of case progress will determine 
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the need for revision or modification of the 
original plan. 

Purposeful Home and Community Visits.— 
Probation work carried out through the use of 
purposeful home visits and field calls as a part 
of the supervision process offers the surest ap- 
proach to the discovery and solution of the basic 
problems in the probationer’s personality and 
environment. 

Case Loads Consistent with Good Probation 
Practice.—Effective case supervision requires 
that case loads be no larger than is consistent 
with good casework practice, having in mind 
the kind of load, the experience and training of 
the officer, the geographical area, and other 
factors involved. 

High Standards of Personnel Selection.—Pro- 
bation work requires specialized knowledge, 
skills, and techniques that can best be assured 
to the department through a program of per- 
sonnel recruitment based on standards equal to 
or higher than those recommended by the Cali- 
fornia Probation and Parole Association. 

Formulation of Definite Plans and Procedures. 
—Definite and studied plans and procedures must 
be formulated for all phases of the department’s 
work and be given continuous critical review for 
effectiveness. 

Administrative Responsibility of Office Must 
Rest with Chief Probation Officer.—In order to 
have sound probation administration, assure 
maximum efficiency of personnel and other de- 
partmental resources, and achieve the operation 
of uniform policies and procedures, the chief 
probation officer must be given complete admin- 
istrative responsibility for the operation of his 
department within the framework of policies 
jointly established by the probation officer and 
the court. 

Utilization of Community Resources.—Effi- 
ciency in probation involves the utilization of 
all available community facilities and resources 
which can be of assistance in the planning and 
carrying out of casework treatment with the 
probationer. 

Staff Training.—The training of staff in the 
basic principles of probation and in the best 
methods and procedures of probation work is 
a major responsibility of the chief probation 
officer or adminstrative head. This function may 
be delegated to others but basic responsibility 
for training must be accepted by the adminis- 
trative head of the department. 


Use of Specialized Services.—Adequate medi- 
cal, psychiatric, and psychological services as 
well as other treatment resources are essential 
to good probation work. Development and im- 
provement of these needed services must receive 
support and impetus from the probation officer, 

Adequate Personnel, Funds, and Equipment.— 
Good probation service demands adequate funds, 
personnel—both professional and clerical—and 
equipment to carry out a thorough program of 
case investigation and treatment. 

Active Participation in Community Organi- 
zations.—Active participation, and leadership 
when necessary, in community organization and 
planning for youth and adult welfare is an 
important part of the probation officer’s responsi- 
bility. 

Effective Interpretation of Program to the 
Public.—Probation is supported by public funds 
and the public is entitled to frequent reports on 
the activity, progress, and work of the probation 
department as well as the aims, methods, and 
accomplishments of probation in general. Better 
understanding of the work of the probation 
department on the part of judges, administrative 
and legislative branches of government, the press, 
and the general public, through an effective 
public relations program, results in good will 
and in greater support for probation service 
of high quality. 

Co-operation with Law-Enforcement and So- 
cial Service Agencies.—Probation is a_ part 
of a larger community welfare program, em- 
bracing the courts, schools, health and welfare 
departments, law-enforcement agencies, chur- 
ches, recreation services, and other public and 
private agencies. Maximum service to the com- 
munity can be achieved only through a program 
of full co-operation with all law-enforcement 
and social agencies in the area served by the 
probation department. 

These are the principles that we in the Youth 
Authority have been following. We purposefully 
have made them broad, leaving room for appli- 
cation to fit individual departments and _ local 
situations. We feel that the list although not 
all-inclusive is basic and that no probation 
department can ignore them and do a truly 
professional job. 


Summary 


In the limited space of this paper it is impos- 
sible to give anything approaching the proce- 
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dural details in the evaluation process. Briefly, 
we might summarize the six steps of any pro- 
bation survey. 

First, of course, is planning. Into that stage 
is the establishment of principles or standards 
and the laying out of methods of carrying on 
the survey. 

Second, there is the statistical analysis al- 
ready mentioned. Here, in addition to obtaining 
information as to the volume of the work 
handled, you are also answering another im- 
portant question: Are we compiling statistics 
of such a nature that we actually can analyze our 
work? Are these statistics comprehensive, ac- 
curate, and of real value? 

The third step in the probation study involves 
the critical observation and analysis of the 
organizational setup, procedures, policies, and 
techniques of the department. 

What we might call the fourth step is actually 
a part of the third, i.e., case record reading. 
What do the case records themselves show? Are 
they complete, sufficiently detailed, accurate, and 
sufficiently accessible to make study possible? (If 
not, you may be certain that they are not suffi- 
ciently complete to enable the performance of 
good probation work.) What do they reveal as to 
the quality of the presentence work? Do they 
indicate that constructive supervision is being 
carried on regularly? An objective evaluator can 
learn more about the actual work of his depart- 
ment, about its policy, procedure, and techniques 
in studying a few case records than he can from 
days of discussion with the probation officer or 
his deputies. 

The fifth step should include contacts with 
agencies with whom the department must 
work, the courts, correctional facilities, police, 
schools, welfare department, and other public 
and private agencies. By such contacts valuable 
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suggestions and criticisms regarding your work 
zenerally can be obtained and ways and means 
can be found to better co-ordinate our activities. 

It is important that your survey have real 
depth. No attempt will be made here to indicate 
the many questions that should be asked in 
probing the depths of your operations and philo- 
sophies. This area already has been well covered 
by Mr. Karl Holton, now Director of the Cali- 
fornia Youth Authority, in his article entitled, 
“Yardstick for Measuring Probation,” in the 
January-March 1943 issue of FEDERAL PROBA- 
TION. This article might well be reviewed to 
refresh our thinking on the pointed questions 
asked by Mr. Holton in evaluating personnel 
practices, in determining the attitude and poli- 
cies of the court and probation staff, in exploring 
department’s relationship to the community and 
in many other areas. 

During the study of your department, fre- 
quently recurring questions should be: Are we 
aware of our inadequacies and if so, what efforts 
have been made and are being made for improve- 
ment? What has been our progress in the past 
6 months, year, 5 years? What are the plans for 
the future? 

The end results of evaluation should be im- 
provement and progress. Evaluation without 
these objectives is of questionable value. It is 
relatively easy to note omissions and imperfec- 
tions but it is far more difficult to evaluate 
progress properly and to develop successful 
plans for the future. Nevertheless, many fruit- 
ful evaluations of the work of your department 
should be directed toward the sixth and final 
step of any probation survey—the development 
of ways and means for improved administration 
and operation directed toward service of higher 
yuality to the court, the client, and the community. 


F the ultimate objective of probation work is, as one writer puts it, “realignment 
[cs the client to his proper place in society’s pattern,” the potential probation officer 

must be well equipped to understand and carrv on his work. No longer can he be 
merely a kindly person who possesses a sympathetic understanding for the downtrodden 
and who has an insatiable urge to be helpful. He must be practical and have considerable 
background in social case work and a more than average education. In most jurisdictions 
where probation is on a dignified basis, standards are relatively high—much higher 


than those for school teachers. 
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What the Parole Officer Has a Right to 
Expect from the Institution’ 


By RICHARD G. FARROW 
Assistant Superintendent, Pennsylvania Board of Parole, Harrisburg, Pa. 


HE title of this paper recognizes a definite 

relationship existing between institutions and 
parole. It is the relationship characteristic ot 
different phases of a continuous process wherein 
a certain product is worked on by one department 
and then passed to the next level for further 
processing, finishing, or developing. In mechan- 
ical or industrial areas, the operations are 
clearly defined, and the work each department 
handles is carefully planned. For instance, in 
textile plants, there is spinning, warping, 
weaving, dyeing, and finishing. In each operation 
there is a complete process, but the combined 
operations produce a completed product, ready 
for use by consumers. 

The correctional process is similarly organ- 
ized, but the relationship between the different 
departments is not always seen clearly, with 
the result that, at times, certain levels of opera- 
tion are likely to become self-centered and lose 
sight of the total process or the complete system 
in which they operate. The component parts of 
the correctional system are the police, the courts, 
institutions, and probation and parole. Unless 
they are aware of the significance of their 
operation in terms of the aims of the system, 
and unless they operate consistently in accor- 
dance with their separate roles and with the 
over-all design, the finished product is not put 
together with the desired precision, and the 
waste of manpower, man hours, and money is 
staggering. More serious than this waste is the 
accompanying waste in human lives that are 
entrusted to our care. 

The police, for example, have as their primary 
function the enforcement of laws. Included in 
this function, of course, is the apprehension of 
offenders and their safe-keeping for and during 
trial. By law, only such methods as are consistent 
with the functions and duties of police and only 
such force as is necessary to accomplish deten- 
tion, are permitted. By and large, police are 
careful to observe these laws in the performance 
of their duties, and apply normal restraint in 


*An address delivered at the second annual meeting of Correctional 
Service Associates, at Philadelphia, May 22, 1948. 


the handling of men they arrest. This is clearly 
evidenced by the large number of prisoners who 
show no resentment toward the arresting officers 
when the arrest was accomplished decently and 
within the limits of the officers’ powers and 
obligations to duty. Violations of these rules 
and laws may vastly complicate the subsequent 
work of the courts, institutions, and other 
agencies. 

The courts have a clear-cut function: to hear 
evidence according to law, to decide on the 
basis of evidence whether a man’s guilt or in- 
nocence is established, and if guilt is established, 
to impose sentence according to the law. Many 
trials are so conducted as not to become spectacles 
or to affront the human dignity of those on 
trial. The very mechanics of the process, in- 
volving charge and countercharge, accusation 
and defense, reveal the frailties and foibles of 
the accused, as the weight of evidence slowly 
tips the scale against him and his hopes for 
winning. If he claims innocence, he is gradually 
labeled as having misrepresented this claim, in 
addition to being charged with responsibility for 
the act in question. This is an experience which, 
if controlled and wisely directed, contains the 
seeds of self-analysis and reform. Under our 
system of government, each defendant is entitled 
to his “day in court,” and for the most part he 
gets it—to his benefit and that of his later 
custodians. If, by reason of certain circumstances, 
the legal framework and philosophy of the trial 
should not be followed, much of the value of the 
experience may be lost for the defendant and 
society, and the capacity of the offender to use 
the later treatment prescribed for him may be 
decreased. The court is helpful to an institution 
when it sentences a man calmly and dispas- 
sionately after a fair trial. Anything less than 
this approach ties the offender to his offense 
and the trial, and prevents him from making 
maximum use of society’s institutional services. 

In each area, then, we are responsible not 
only to ourselves and our superiors for what we 
do with the people given us, but also to the next 
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worker in the process, who takes over where we 
leave off. We cannot escape this responsibility 
and I hope we shall not want to, for when we 
see only the work in front of us, our jobs become 
dull and tedious, and the impetus which can be 
found always by.standing back and seeing the 
total process, with its intrinsic value to society, 
is sadly lacking. 

Institutions and parole are inseparably linked 
together, and it is most important that their 
separate roles be understood and respected if 
their work is to be wholesome and productive. 
Obviously there is movement in this direction 
now, or we wouldn’t be here today. Correctional 
workers are beginning, I think, to ask those next 
in line to them: “What do you want from us? 
What can we do to help you in your work?” 


The Problem Facing the Institution 


The problem, then, is to get together on what 
can be done with the raw material given us so 
that it achieves a form which can be used in each 
successive operation. What does this mean in 
terms of institutions and parole? 

The institution occupies a unique role in the 
process. It takes the raw material—the prisoner 
—out of his natural environment, and places him 
in an atmosphere specially contrived to produce 
change. This does not mean that the sole function 
of institutions is rehabilitation—not at all; the 
primary aim is still custody. But underlying the 
thought of custody is the concept of change. 
The problem for the institution is to stimulate 
change in the offender, and to provide tools and 
services to assist him in making this change. 

The offender comes to the institution with a 
history of maladjustment and misbehavior. He 
should not leave the institution until he has 
proved to the satisfaction of responsible author- 
ities that he has increased his capacity to live 
with others within the rules of organized soci- 
ety. He should not leave the institution until he 
has beer strengthened and fortified in the areas 
of kis weakness. 


The question for the institution is how to use 
its special atmosphere, its tools and services, to 
effect this significant change. More easily asked 
than answered, this is the core of our concern 
today. The parole officer has a right to expect 
from the institution the same thing that the 
paying community has a right to expect from 
the institution, a different and better man than 
was admitted. That is really the answer, but it 


is so general as to merit only one comment, “So 
what!’ No parole officer could get away with 
so little by way of reply, and you no doubt will 
not permit me to do so. Therefore, further ex- 
amination of the task is needed. 


Too Large a Premium Placed on Conformity 


Of what does this change that is expected 
consist, and how can it be measured? Tradition- 
ally, the yardstick for prisons has been “good 
conduct,” or to use a more significant term, 
“conformity.” Only recently, when careful ob- 
servers noted a low correlation between good 
conduct in prison and good conduct later in 
society, has suspicion been attached to this 
measuring stick. This is a serious matter for 
institutions. On one hand they desire to maintain 
peace and order, and accordingly they set a pre- 
mium on good behavior. On the other hand, how- 
ever, there is a growing awareness that conform- 
ity is not the complete answer and also that the 
world they offer to men who have emotional and 
psychological problems cannot always be peace- 
ful and orderly if the men are to resolve their 
conflicts while confined. In every institution 
where conformity is emphasized, there exists 
an unmentioned fear that the underlying tensions 
thus suppressed will erupt into riots, strikes, 
and sabotage. The alternative, however, of recog- 
nizing the need prisoners sometimes have to 
express rebellion and hostility, and giving room 
for this expression, is not attractive to our 
modern, expensive plants and their administra- 
tors. But let us recognize that placing great 
emphasis on conformity is emphasizing also re- 
pression on the part of the individual and the 
building up of tensions. Unless these tensions 
can be relieved in some way, they are potential 
dangers to society. 


With the advent of trade training in institu- 
tions, it was thought that the answer to the 
problem had been found. Men would be trained 
in trades, according to their skills, and so would 
be qualified to compete equally with other workers 
when released. Probably this addition to institu- 
tion programs had several motives, such as 
utilizing the prisoner’s time and energy, besides 
training him for later life. It may have been 
justified by the large number of prisoners who 
have no trade skills and who may have been 
thought to be delinquent as a result of this 
lack. But the presence in all institutions of men 
who have acquired skills in the arts, trades, and 
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professions should have been clear warning that 
trade training in itself was not a reliable answer. 
We have seen that it is not; many men who 
work skillfully and well in institutions revert 
to indolence and crime when released from 
custody. 


The Key to Change in Man 


The same reasoning may be applied with 
similar results to other aspects of the institution 
program—education, recreation, and religion 
among them. The key to the change in man is 
not to be located in single areas of performance 
but rather in something less concrete which 
reveals him totally and whole. In ordinary life 
we do not rate a man on his education alone, on 
his athletic prowess alone, or on his mechanical 
skill alone. Rather, we view him as he is in 
relation to all activities and responsibilities of 
life and score him accordingly. The genius, 
because of his unique contribution, is an excep- 
tion and may be forgiven much and still achieve 
outstanding recognition and acclaim. Most of 
us, however, must sustain substantial perform- 
ance in many areas to be recognized at all. 


As it is in the world, so it should be in institu- 
tions ; the composite picture of the man outweighs 
any single item that is part of the picture. In- 
cluded in this composite picture must be some 
factors indicating more than can be observed in 
overt behavior; there must be some knowledge 
as to what has happened to him, the inner, willful 
him, during his period of confinement. Psycho- 
logical and psychiatric observation, treatment 
and testing, or casework interviews may reveal 
some of the answer here, but our present fund 
of knowledge is too limited to be dependable. We 
must question whether the full answer can be 
supplied by any one specialized service. 


The Challange to Produce 


Perhaps, as we have seen to be true of the 
court, the institution offers in its very mechanics 
the seeds of change and the opportunity to 
cultivate these seeds and bring them into sturdy 
growth. Much depends, then, on how the institu- 
tion is offered to the prisoner for use. By way 
of review, let us recall that all prisoners recently 
have passed through a series of events which 
have produced definite reactions and which no 
doubt have been emotionally disturbing. The 
prisoner on admission may not be the man he once 
was or may yet be. His unity or personal organ- 


ization has been shaken, and he is therefore not 
too sure of himself. The institution program may 
be presented to him in a way that offers him 
security and return to his familar self, or it may 
be presented in a way that capitalizes on the 
breaks in his structure and challenges him to a 
new and better integration. For example, let 
us consider an intelligent, personable offender 
whose past record indicates repeated violations 
in a pattern of personal irresponsibility and 
disdain for others at odds with his tested capa- 
city. We say he may be psychopathic. Chances 
are that he will be placed on a fairly good 
assignment where it is felt he will contribute 
most and get along best. He gets this job not 
through demonstrated merit so much as through 
inherited values, the full worth of which he 
has never appreciated. At the other extreme we 
find the cast-offs, those low-grade individuals 
who are placed in menial tasks and who may 
not be given opportunity to qualify for better 
opportunities to improve or enlarge their meager 
talents. A justification for this second type of 
placement is that it teaches the man good habits 
of work. It might also be good for the first man 
to learn to work, hard, and live through an 
experience of earning his way. 

This is not said without recognition for the 
problems met in maintaining routine house- 
keeping in institutions where masses of men 
must be placed, nor is it critical of all classifica- 
tion. The point is that institutions often do 
what outside society seldom does; namely, place 
a man according to his tested ability rather than 
according to his proved performance. The chal- 
lenge that exists in society, to produce or fail, 
is not always present in today’s penal program. 

Human beings have excellent powers of adap- 
tation. In this they differ not too much from 
other organisms. They also have unusual power 
to react and respond in a variety of ways, and 
this is uniquely characteristic. If an institution 
program is presented to the new prisoner in a 
challenging way he may respond with forces and 
skills not previously known to him. Conversely, 
if he can “make the grade” without exerting 
himself unduly, is it reasonable to expect him to 
activate and exercise himself beyond the mini- 
mum requirements? Will he use only part of 
himself if that is enough? Will we see the whole 
man in operation in that kind of a program? 

What is meant by a challenge to a prisoner in 
terms of an institution program? It is the pre- 
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sentation of the facilities of the institution, the 
shops, the school, the recreation activities, and 
the specialized services—religion, psychology, 
casework, and psychiatry—all within the frame- 
work of custody, in a way that will engage the 
man totally in an effort to conquer, to conquer 
this barrier to his freedom, and to conquer him- 
self. There are many examples of men who 
spend their total energy and resourcefulness in 
attempts to conquer the restraining powers and 
the bars and walls, and if that totality could be 
engaged constructively, reformation almost cer- 
tainly would be achieved. But this is still general, 
and the specific is indicated. 

Such a program would offer decent living 
conditions as a minimum,which must be paid for 
by a minimum contribution of work. Beyond 
that, specialized training or more remunerative 
occupation, in terms of money or increased priv- 
ileges, would be granted only on merit and 
sustained application. Perhaps a minimum level 
of education would be required, but additional 
instruction would be a premium item, again to 
be earned. This means putting institutions on a 
pay-as-you-go basis which is not without parallel 
in “real” life. It means facing the prisoner with 
the need to struggle with forces inside and 
outside himself to earn the goal which is condi- 
tional release. His alternative is to take the easier 
course and serve full time. It seems to me that 
only by offering institutions in this way can 
their maximum usefulness be achieved. 

As you may suspect, there is a need in this 
type of program for the skilled, specialized per- 
sonal services. At every step of the way there 
are needs and opportunities for counseling— 
periods of evaluation and readjustment, when 
the prisoner seeks from the institution personnel 
help with the problems related to his use of the 
program. Will he use such services? Recently I 
learned that as a result of the increased knowl- 
edge and acceptance of psychiatric help during 
the war, particularly in military service, more 
men in one institution are requesting this help 
voluntarily while confined. Is it sensible to ex- 
pect men to reject such help if its value is once 
established ? 


Goal of Institutional Treatment 


All of this points to the fact that with the 
exception of a few cases, the goal of all institution 
treatment is ultimate release, on parole or other- 
wise, of men better adjusted to the demands of 
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social, community life. The preparation for such 
life, by institutions, is best given not in terms of 
the privileges of outside life without the respon- 
sibilities but by emotional experience and de- 
velopment comparable to what is an integral 
part of living in a community. In other words, 
for every advantage offered to a man in prison, 
there must be additional responsibility on his 
part. Institutions are condensed communities, 
and they can approximate community  ex- 
periences only when they balance opportunities 
with responsibilities. 

I indicated earlier that such a program would 
result in the whole man becoming engaged in 
the institution. If the progression of his utili- 
zation of facilities is carefully controlled, and 
the counseling activities are not ignored, I 
believe that is true. It is the counseling which 
offers a man release from tension through sharing 
and understanding—not violent projection on 
people or things—and which provides the safety 
valve for this type of program. Perfect conduct 
would by no means be assured, but understanding 
of conduct might be enhanced, and that is no 
slight by-product of any correctional training. 

What is the result? I believe we would have 
men who have prepared themselves for parole in 
a hard way, but who have had to unite themselves 
in positive self-organization to reach the goal. 
In a sense they would be, and are, men who have 
fought to survive and live again. They might 
not be completely rehabilitated nor 100 percent 
successful, no parole officer expects perfection. 
Parole is an effort to assist men who through 
change and effort have earned release to adjust 
in community life. It is predicated on the belief 
that this involves problems. Help in meeting 
these problems is the core of supervision. But 
limitations imposed by time, energy, and the 
quantity of work indicate that parole is only 
the finishing phase of a process which has been 
going on for some time before the parole officer 
steps in. Unless the requisite change in a man . 
is initiated and well established in a parolee in 
the earlier steps of arrest, detention, trial and 
confinement, the parole officer faces an almost 
helpless task. 


Allied with this thought is another that in- 
volves the separation of the parolee, psychologi- 
cally as well as physically, from the institution. 
It is human to cling to what has become familiar 
and important in one’s life, and although men 
leave prison in a physical sense, they often are 
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not free of it psychologically, with the result that 
they are drawn back to it by a power beyond 
their understanding. Preparole instruction and 
discussion, with emphasis on community life, 
helps a man project himself beyond the walls 
psychologically before he leaves in reality. Car- 
rying responsibility for making plans is part 
of this, and the ability of institutional personnel 
to free him of ties with them is another and 
very important part. 


Conclusion 


Have I told you what a parole officer expects 
of an institution? Is it more than he has a right 
to expect? If it is, then the community likewise 
expects too much when it looks to institutions to 
stimulate and effect change in prisoners. We are 
co-workers in a productive, social process which 


is so large and long that its ends often meet 
without recognizing their common parentage, 
Institutions and parole officers are close together 
in the process, however, and there is good 
reason for their seeking to know and to under- 
stand each other well. We can speak frankly, 
we hope, among ourselves because of this close 
relationship, and not be overly concerned lest 
we offend. We can say what we expect, and work 
together and discuss together toward attaining 
our goals. Parole officers, then, expect from in- 
stitutions men who have benefited from the 
resources and skills available in the institutions, 
men who have grown in their abilities to govern 
their emotions and impulses, men eager to be- 
come part of community life; in short, men 
ready for parole. Is this more or less than our 
right? 


Protecting Our Children from 
Criminal Careers’ 


By JOHN R. ELLINGSTON 
Special Advisor on Criminal Justice for Youth, American Law Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 


O American who knows how the adminis- 

tration of criminal justice protects society 
from delinquency and crime is very happy about 
the results. No American who knows how society 
protects children from criminal careers is very 
happy about these results. The headlines and 
the statistics remind us that our people again 
are committing serious felonies at a rate which 
before the war dwarfed that of any other modern 
State. Moreover, we again are putting an ever- 
larger proportion of our people behind bars and 
spending an ever-larger share of the tax dollar 
to keep them there. Thus, between 1923 and 
1940, the Nation’s population increased only 18 
percent but the population of state and federal 
prisons (excluding jails) increased 126 percent 
or seven times as fast. In New York, for example, 
in 1920, 1 in every 1,552 residents was a prisoner 
of the State; by 1940 this had doubled to 1 in 
every 740. 


Children and youth under 21 make up a 
shocking percentage of annual commitments to 


*Based on the author’s recent book of the same title, published by 
Prentice-Hall Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


correctional and penal institutions—up to 40 
percent in some states. As would be expected 
from these figures, minors commit over half of 
all auto thefts, a third of all robberies, burgla- 
ries, and other thefts, 1 in 5, rapes; 1 in 7, 
murders. 

Instead of protecting society, mass imprison- 
ment makes more criminals than it rehabilitates. 
More than half of all prison inmates have done 
time before and the great majority of repeaters 
began as juvenile delinquents. Where scientific 
follow-up studies of graduates from children’s 
correctional institutions have been made they 
show that from 69 to 80 percent have committed 
new crimes within 5 years after their release. 


Old Remedies and New 


The failure of correction to correct and of 
prevention to prevent is not from want of trying. 
Old remedies and new crowd one another on the 
statute books and in practice. More punishment, 
life sentences for repeaters, fines and jail terms 
for the parents of delinquent children, more and 
better trained police, juvenile courts and adoles- 
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cent courts, indeterminate sentence, probation, 
child guidance clinics, foster-home placement, 
cottage-type correctional institutions, parole, Big 
Brothers, settlement houses, boys’ clubs, police 
athletic leagues, vocational schools—these are but 
a few of the procedures and institutions put 
forward to combat delinquency and crime. 

Obviously, some of the foregoing measures are 
in conflict and pull in opposite directions. One 
group seeks to inflict punishment to fit the crime; 
the other seeks to give individual treatment to 
win the offender over to acceptable behavior. We 
talk much of individual treatment but our en- 
forcement and correctional machinery mainly 
grinds out mass punishment. The punitive spirit 
still dominates our criminal law and adminis- 
tration. In spite of all that we have done to 
introduce social treatment, the punitive spirit 
still largely dominates our handling of delinquent 
children. That is the basic reason why we turn 
so many delinquents into adult criminals. 

The more we punish, the more criminals we 
make. That is the lesson of penal history. In the 
18th century when England listed 200 crimes 
punishable by death, crime increased alarmingly. 
In that era, England punished pickpockets by 
hanging them in public. Eventually the authori- 
ties were forced to carry out the death sentences 
in private in order to protect the public, who 
crowded to see the hangings, from pickpockets. 


Genesis of the Youth Authority Plan 


In the light of these facts, the American Law 
Institute concluded that piecemeal improvements 
of the criminal-justice system cannot effectively 
increase the protection of society from recidi- 
vists. Nothing less will prove effective than the 
redesigning of the criminal law and its adminis- 
tration so as to eliminate the relics of the punitive 
approach and to make all procedures serve the 
purpose of rehabilitation. 

There is nothing sentimental in this conclusion. 
The best modern experience demonstrates that 
the great majority of delinquent children can be 
reclaimed. But a small minority, because of 
mental or emotional abnormality, will remain 
physically dangerous to the public, either as 
potential killers or as potential rapists. The 
Institute faced this situation boldly and concluded 
that this small number should be segregated and 
treated constructively, with full protection of 
their rights, as long as they remain dangerous. 


Accordingly, the Institute drafted its model 
Youth Correction Authority Act, completing it 
in 1940 after 2 years of work. In 1941 California 
became the first State to create a Youth Author- 
ity incorporating the principles and procedures 
of the Institute’s model Act. The success of the 
new program perhaps was best attested to by 
the fact that in January 1944, Governor Earl 
Warren called a special session of the California 
legislature to create an adult Authority. This 
agency applies the new philosophy and proce- 
dures to all prisoners over 21 committed to the 
State. In 1947 Minnesota and Wisconsin, and 
Massachusetts, in 1948, adopted the Institute’s 
program for the handling of youthful offenders, 
calling the new agencies Youth Conservation 
Commissions or Youth Service Boards. Several 
other states and The Congress have the new 
program under consideration. It now appears 
that the Youth Authority plan constitutes the 
blueprint for the scientific administration of 
criminal justice toward which constructive minds 
have been groping for more than a century. 


Summary of the Plan 


Reclamation or correction of delinquent chil- 
dren calls for continuity of treatment of each 
child as an individual human being. Consequently 
the new system provides that the courts shall 
commit delinquent children who cannot be taken 
care of locally to the State Youth Authority 
rather than to a particular institution. The Auth- 
ority has complete control over the child through 
all the steps from commitment to final replace- 
ment in society. These steps fall into three major 
divisions: 

1. Diagnosis—physical, mental, emotional, and 
social—to determine, if possible, why a child is 
delinquent, and the treatment to which he is 
most likely to respond successfully. 

2. Treatment and training indicated by the 
diagnosis. 

8. Re-establishment in the community. 


Diagnosis.—As a first step the Youth Auth- 
ority must make a thorough study of each child 
committed. This requires from 4 to 8 weeks and 
undoubtedly can be done most effectively in a 
center devoted exclusively to reception and diag- 
nosis. However, pending the provision of such a 
center, a separate cottage or unit in an existing 
correctional institution will serve. The one thing 
indispensable to adequate diagnosis is a team 
made up of a pediatrician, psychiatrist, clinical 
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psychologist, and social investigator, plus com- 
petent teachers and supervisors to keep the 
children occupied and to observe their behavior 
while they are under study. The first job of this 
team is to identify and to screen out the child 
who is delinquent because he is lame or nearly 
blind or incapable of academic school work, or 
one of the many other types who require not 
institutionalization but special medical, psychia- 
tric, or social care. The second job of the diag- 
nostic team is to identify the particular person- 
ality defects, assets, and needs of the children 
who do require institutionalization. 


Treatment and Training.—Obviously it does 
little good to make a thorough study of delin- 
quent children unless the findings are used to 
guide treatment. The fatal defect of our tradi- 
tional training schools is that they are mass- 
custody institutions in which are lumped first 
offenders and habitual offenders, sexual deviates 
with children who are merely truants from 
impossible school situations, the sick and defec- 
tive with the well, near feeble-minded with the 
brilliant psychotic type of individuals, the dan- 
gerous with the trustworthy. It is this lumping 
together that does so much to make professional 
criminals of so many inmates of industrial 
schools. Efforts at correction and rehabilitation 
in these schools, however sincere, tend to become 
a veneer over the custodial routines, the brutality, 
and the homo-sexuality that pervade such un- 
natural societies of children in custody and of 
adults guarding them. 

The Youth Authority, with the aid of its 
diagnostic team, must screen out the physically 
sick and get them in hospitals, the feeble-minded, 
psychotic, and more hopeless sexual deviates 
and get them transferred to the Department of 
Mental Health, and the children who would be 
better off in foster homes or private institutions, 
and so place them. 

The California Youth Authority started 
in 1942 with three inherited correctional schools. 
It now has some 13 facilities available, 5 of which 
are forestry camps. This variety of facilities 
permits the Authority both to give the differen- 
tiated care that children with different problems 
require and to keep each group relatively small. 
Large numbers inevitably make for regimenta- 
tion. 


Re-establishment in the Community.—The 
third step in proper handling of delinquent child- 
ren is successful re-establishment in the com- 


munity. If that is not done, all the preceding 
steps will be wasted. The supervising or parole 
officer must co-operate with diagnostic and 
treatment staffs and must be in touch with the 
child from the time he is committed. The parole 
officer serves as the link between the child and 
his community. During his absence, the officer 
must prepare the home and neighborhood situa- 
tion to receive him when he is ready for release. 
Successful replacement in the community, of 
course, depends as much upon the community as 
upon the child and requires the co-operation of 
the family, the school, the neighbors, play groups, 
and employers. 


A New Tool for the Courts 


It should be emphasized that this reorganization 
of the state’s correctional system for children 
in no way takes powers from the courts nor 
competes with the courts. Rather, the Youth 
Authority provides a new tool for the courts to 
enable them to do a better job of reclaiming 
children and of protecting the public. The Auth- 
ority must co-operate closely with the judges and 
probation officers both in the selection of children 
committed and in the replacement of children 
in the community. 

Extensive as is the task of transforming the 
state’s correctional system for juveniles into a 
truly rehabilitative organization, it constitutes 
but a small part of the total program. There 
remains the far larger task of improving all 
the correctional services—police, detention, 
courts, probation, casework, and so on—at the 
community level and in every community. And 
there remains also the even larger job of preven- 
tion. 

When the model Youth Authority Act was 
submitted to them in 1941 the California 
leaders said in effect: Juvenile delinquency and 
youth crime are not just manifestations of the 
evil will of particular youngsters. Rather, they 
are symptoms of the sickness of our society. 
The truant usually is running away from the 
failure of the school to meet his capacities and 
his emotional needs; the gangster is trained in 
the slums for his career of killing. Obviously we 
must do a better job of handling the truant and 
embryo gangster in order to keep them from 
becoming increasingly dangerous to society. For 
that purpose we want the Youth Authority pro- 
gram. But that is like the responsibility of medi- 
cine in dealing with victims of typhoid fever. 
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At the same time it is curing the patients, 
medicine must do everything possible to remove 
the contamination from the water and milk 
supply to prevent typhoid. So we must take 
action to remove the social and psychological 
causes of delinquency and crime. The job of 
curing and the job of prevention are closely 
related so we will make the new Youth Authority 
the “state headquarters” to aid communities 
in reducing and preventing delinquency and 
crime. 


The Survey Team 


To do this job, the California Youth Authority 
has found that it must help communities to 
improve and bring together in team work local 
services of all kinds to all youth. The Authority 
recognizes clearly that only the communities can 
do the actual job of delinquency control and 
service to youth. They cannot shift their respon- 
sibility to the State. But they can be, and most 
of them want to be, shown how to do a better 
job. The Youth Authority is the State agency— 
the first of its kind in history—to provide this 
consulting and educational service to counties, 
cities, and towns. 

The Authority has organized a survey team 
including specialists in police work with children, 
in probation, in school guidance and attendance 
problems, in recreation, in social work, and in 
community organization for co-ordination of 
efforts and agencies. 

At the invitation of the county board of 
supervisors, city councils, the judge of the 
juvenile court, school officials, and other agencies 
—public and private—serving youth, the Auth- 
ority sends the survey team into a county. The 
team aids the local authorities and agencies to 
make a self-examination of their services to 
youth. It helps the school, the police, the proba- 
tion department, the group work agencies to see 
how traditional methods of mass treatment of 
children can contribute to make some children 


delinquent. It shows how the methods of each 
agency can be improved to serve better the 
individual needs of each child. It shows the 
police how their success with children depends on 
close co-operation with the schools, with social 
work agencies, with recreational agencies and 
vice versa. 


Specific Survey Results 


By 1947, the California Youth Authority had 
surveyed 22 of California’s 58 counties. As a 
result of its recommendations, local governments 
had established 18 new recreational commissions; 
22 juvenile bureaus had been set up by sheriff’s 
and city police departments; county boards of 
supervisors had added 37 trained probation 
officers and some 30 clerical workers to their 
probation departments and had voted funds for 
18 new detention homes; 64 community councils 
had been organized. 

The survey technique opens the door to com- 
munity improvements that are long overdue. 
The surveys are followed up by continuous 
consultant services in all fields of service to 
youth. 

Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Massachusetts have 
followed the lead of California in this preventive 
service to communities. The possibilities of this 
state aid to localities seem to me incalculable. 
We Americans have to face the fact that we 
really have entered a new and dangerous world 
of speed and power and universal interdepen- 
dence while our social organization and social 
services remain largely of the old self-sufficient 
rural society which has gone forever. We have 
to recognize that the family and the child depend 
upon the community as never before. To survive 
we must speedily strengthen and modernize our 
services to youth to meet their needs and to 
educate a better human race. The Youth Auth- 
ority plan provides the only means I know to 
bring about the necessary strengthening and 
modernization of services in every community. 


HE Youth Correction Authority Act drafted by the American Law Institute is an 

attempt to construct, in part at least, an effective system of dealing with youthful 

offenders. Its preparation has been dictated by the urgency of the problem which 
it attacks. Its structure is the result of the combined efforts of representatives of the 
legal, social, and psychological sciences. In the course of its drafting the experience 
of many advisors and the discoveries of modern criminology and penology have been 
available and special inquiries have been made in order to clarify various issues. 


THORSTEN SELLIN in “The Youthful Offender” 
Federal Probation, April-June 1942 
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Correctional Psychology 


By ROBERT V. SELIGER, M.D. 
Medical Director, Neuropsychiatric Institute of Baltimore 


ORRECTIONAL psychology is a relatively 
new specialty. Put simply, it is a branch of 
applied medical art and science which properly 
restricts itself to the understanding and treat- 
ment of individuals under conditions of detention. 
Almost more than other medical specialties, it 
assumes a social responsibility by placing itself 
under an implied obligation to rehabilitate those 
who have proved their social incompetence and 
vulnerability by, in some manner and for a 
variety of causes, running afoul of the accepted 
codes and standards of the community. 

The history of correctional psychology is dif- 
ficult to write. Some would trace its origins only 
to the recent past and mark its beginnings with 
the famous McNaughten decision in England; 
others carry the tale into the dim reaches of 
antiquity, from which the magical figure of the 
medicine man emerges as intermediary between 
social parish and the group. Be this as it may, 
the field may be said to have made its most 
rapid strides within the past quarter century. 
Paced by a few daring and adventuresome spirits 
from medicine, psychology, and sociology, this era 
has witnessed the heart-warming spectacle of 
devotion and loyalty, of the spirit of service and 
the acceptance of social responsibility, of biolo- 
gical and social scientists and practitioners. It also 
has seen the recognition of correctional psycho- 
logy as a respectable member of the family of 
sciences by the establishment of a Forensic Sec- 
tion within the ranks of the American Psychi- 
atric Association, and the Medical Correctional 
Association as an affiliate of the American Prison 
Association. 

Correctional psychology is one of the branches 
of criminal hygiene. By the term “criminal hy- 
giene” we mean the study and investigation 
related to the causes, prevention, and treatment 
of the social medical-psychological illness known 
for centuries as crime. 


Need for Program of Prevention, 
Education, and Treatment 


A program of prevention, education, treat- 
ment, and sustained contact with lawbreakers 
and their families, is now urgently needed in 


all our communities. In seed form such a program 
does exist, but it is wholly inadequate. The evi- 
dence is on the front page of every paper. We 
are faced with serious problems of juvenile 
delinquency, of divorce and broken homes, of 
maladjusted men and women in civilian life, 
and of emotionally disturbed personnel returned 
from the war industries and armed services. We 
are faced with serious problems of industrial 
relations. The recent increasing strikes are a 
danger signal of more serious underlying prob- 
lems that must be averted or controlled. 


China has been in the midst of some sort of 
civil war. Armed outbreaks and undeclared war 
exist in other parts of the world. We, in America, 
are not safe, isolated, nor immune to contagious 
disease or social revolution. The last 5 years 
should have brought this fact home to every 
family. 

The job at hand is too big and too diversified 
for any one individual or small group of indivi- 
duals to cope with adequately. It can be dealt 
with only by and through the co-operating, co- 
ordinated hard work of all individuals, all social 
agencies, and all methods of social expression. I 
do not believe that we can work in one sphere of 
our society and ignore the other spheres any 
more than we can treat medically just one part 
of a patient’s body and ignore the other parts 
and the person in that body. 


With some groups, mainly the juvenile delin- 
quent, preventive work incorporates an in- 
between phase. The individual who has com- 
mitted a crime is not sentenced to jail but is 
placed in a study or training home or in some 
instances may be placed on probation with the 
view in mind of directing the behavior into 
socially acceptable lines and thus preventing 
further outbreaks against society. This program 
depends essentially upon the judge and other 
individuals; the court psychiatrist, if any, the 
service worker; and the family situation. Here 
again the emphasis is on criminal hygiene as 
part of the whole, over-all social picture. When 
we mention the family situation, we mention the 
most important element in any plan for pre- 
vention. 
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Workers in every phase of social welfare know 
only too well that the disorganized home— 
whether the result of divorce, contention, alco- 
holism, unemployment, or crowded conditions— 
breaks up human lives and, in the absence of 
such reinforcing external support as may be 
given by stable relatives or a strong church 
affiliation, behavior deviations result. Of all the 
contemporary, disruptive, alarming factors that 
contribute to our social structure being shaken 
to its foundations, the disorganized home is the 
most important. It is also for our society the 
most recent, and its implications are of the 
most serious nature. I do not think we have 
the time at this present world pace to do very 
much more abstract or academic researching 
into whys and wherefores. My feeling is that 
our job—and probably our only salvation—lies 
in practical immediate action or what, medically, 
we call symptomatic relief. The patient is sick 
and needs help. When we know what the sickness 
is, we proceed with treatment; we do not proceed 
with exhaustive inquiries and explanations. As 
regards the disorganized home, we know it is 
prevalent, we know what its results are, we 
know that it is caused by the unwillingness of 
men and women to assume adult responsibilities 
and the sacrifice of personal desires. The cure 
and treatment is a change of attitude on the 
part of married people, and that means a change 
in social attitudes and goals. Until the opinion- 
molding, suggestive influences of press, radio, 
movies, literature, advertising, schools, and 
society in general are directed toward wholesome 
ways of living rather than techniques for making 
money, achieving fame, having leisure and 
luxury, and being young and glamorous, free 
and independent, the bulk of our population will 
continue to remain immature and their marriages 
inevitably will break up on the rocks of reality. 

In addition to the rather negative legal pre- 
vention of crime, we do have some active, posi- 
tive programs. “Area projects” in many cities 
actually are concerned not only with clearing up 
unsatisfactory and unhealthy conditions, and 
with controlling as much as possible the incidence 
of children’s gangs, but also in establishing recre- 
ation centers with facilities and adequate per- 
sonnel so that the youth in that neighborhood, 
including those not yet known to the police, may 
have proper outlets for constructive activities 
under proper supervision. The Police Athletic 
Leagues, the Big Brother Clubs, and other groups 


work in such a way in co-operation with denom- 
inational mission and neighborhood houses. In 
New York City, under the directorship of Edwin 
J. Lukas, the Society for the Prevention of Crime. 
has been conducting an educational program on 
the infectious sources of crime—slums, lack of 
parental or other supervision, and so on—and on 
the ways to attack the problem. Along other 
psychologically suggestive lines, we are all 
familiar with the “Crime Does Not Pay” series 
of movies and radio: a potent nucleus for edu- 
cation. Again, however, until all the opinion- 
molding, suggestive influences are mobilized and 
our social values and goals redirected toward 
ways of establishing and maintaining a more 
stable, adult, responsible society, we shall be 
able to do no more than treat the twigs of crime 
rather than the roots. 


Too Much Emphasis on Crime 


The roots of crime are interwoven with our 
entire way of life, with all the external and in- 
ternal pressures and forces to which we are 
exposed—the general flux and tempo, the pace 
of movement and migration, economic lags and 
displacements, and political changes. 

For many years it was thought that people 
who got into trouble with society and the law 
were born criminals and that the only cure was 
incarceration and the only way to prevent crime 
and keep others from getting into trouble was 
to inflict severe punishment. The stern laws of 
retributive punishment miscarried justice. Only 
in recent years, due to the wise and humane 
pioneering work of the late George Kirchwey 
and others, has there come about a more widely 
interpretive understanding of the criminal as a 
human being in need of personality study, counsel, 
and guidance and as a human being worth trying 
to help return to a productive place in society. 

From the legal point of view, the criminal is 
declared sane when he knows the difference 
between right and wrong, and is then punished 
according to the law. From the psychiatric 
point of view, most criminal offenders are indivi- 
duals whose mentation and behavior are warped 
and defective, and who need thorough psychiatric 
examinations and personality rehabilitation. 
Thus, a major portion of criminal justice, 
punishment, consists of meeting the legal require- 
ments only, and should, therefore, be augmented 
by proper and adequate medical psychological 
aid. 
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The important phase, rehabilitation, is closely 
tied in with this and proceeds along the lines of 
personality study, exploration of assets to provide 
constructive opportunities for the establishing of 
new and healthy habits and emotional reaction 
patterns, and thorough-going kindly discipline 
and regulation with follow-up on a parole or 
social service basis. 

Aggressive destructive behavior results from 
internal tensions and disharmonies and a state 
of undiscipline activated by the social stimuli— 
negative or positive—of a given environment or 
situation. Under proper control many criminals 
in this group of lawbreakers, after careful physi- 
cal and neurological studies and psychological 
screening, can—in spite of the world they live 
in—be aided to learn and use new ways of 
handling their drives and controlling their ten- 
sions. Careful psychological screening involves 
the use of projective techniques, the Rorschach 
and Thematic Apperception Tests, and others, 
as well as intelligence tests and the usual practi- 
cal tests of daily life. The psychiatrist, psycholo- 
gist, therapist, and other personnel must want 
to help humans and must hold firmly to the 
principle of sound education. The teacher must 
practice what he talks about and the student 
must want to learn. 

As with the recovered tubercular patient we 
recognize that no great strains can reasonably 
be placed upon him without danger of relapse 
and more serious consequences, so we should 
recognize that with all persons who, for any 
reason, have been under custodial care, the same 
consideration of what they can be expected to 
handle must be given, or the consequences will 
be more serious and the burden on the community 
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heavier. We cannot expect greater wisdom, 
control, judgment, and rectitude in individuals 
who already have been proved unable to adjust to 
social codes, than we expect of society itself. 


Functions of Correctional Psychology 


As to the functions of correctional psychology, 
a brief review here follows: 

Discriminating first between legal and medical 
“insanity,”! or irresponsibility, constitutes one 
of the most important constructive steps still far 
from perfected or uniform in the procedures of 
detention and rehabilitation, and in proper place- 
ment of “offenders.” In this group fall persons 
with epileptic seizures during which they are 
unaware of their aggressive destructive actions 
and who need medical care, the emotionally ill 
with psychosexual disturbances (so-called ‘sex 
offenders’)? requiring psychiatric management, 
the feeble-minded and delinquent groups, the 
syphilitic and organic persons with intellectual 
deterioration. 

Interpreting the defendent to the court*® and 
thereby obtaining the best possible placement 
(detention) for medical as well as legal require- 
ments, is a basic responsibility if correctional 
psychology is to be competently and nonobstruc- 
tively carried out. Subsequent step procedures 
consist in: 

1. Medical and psychiatric classification sys- 
tems‘ 

2. Psychological test survey analyses to aid 
in treatment and rehabilitation® 

3. Physiological, including ‘‘brain-wave” tests 
with specialized workers aware of the conscious 
and unconscious techniques of offenders in malin- 
gering or faking symptoms® 

4. Adequate medical examinations with espe- 
cial attention to eye, ear, nose, throat, and ven- 
ereal diseases’ 

5. Understanding the interplay between emo- 
tions and body, and resulting “psychosomatic’”’ 
illnesses, ranging from headcolds to gastric 
ulcers, ete.§ 

6. Psychiatric interpretation and management 
of major psychiatric illnesses (manic-depressive, 
schizophrenic, etc.) and minor psychiatric ill- 
nesses (anxiety tension states,etc.) and of major 
psychiatric groups (feeble-minded, organic, psy- 
chotic, neurotic) 

7. Psychotherapeutic measures based on the 
findings of the above studies to help stabilize the 
individual, reorient him in his inter-personal 
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relationships with other people and society, and 
mature him to a level commensurate with his 
abilities, at which level he learns to give and 
take, to expect as much from himself as he did 
formerly from society, and, when confronted by 
usual life problems, not to revert to childish 
behavior of lying, stealing, and running away. 
In this connection, it must be stated that there 
is always a certain number of individuals (total 
psychopaths'’) who cannot be rehabilitated, but 
who, whether in detention or at large are always 
in trouble. Along with psychotherapy and per- 
sonality training, and with the prison routine, 
including workshop activities and vocational gui- 
dance, electroshock and psycho- and hypno- 
analysis may be used in selected cases 

8. Parole follow-up. 

More attention is now being paid to recognition 
of precriminal behavior to help prevent overt 
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antisocial acts and subsequent imprisonment 
with its financial toll on society, its damaging 
effect on the individual, even under the best of 
conditions, and its great drain on human re- 
sources and social health. Treatment of behavior 
disorders in children and adolescents,'! and of 
the unstable subnormal groups in institutions’ 
are of equal importance in this function of 
correctional psychology. 

In conclusion, most workers feel that better 
and more lasting results would be obtained in 
our rehabilitated populace if the community and 
its leaders everywhere understood more clearly 
the aims and methods of correctional psychology 
and criminal hygiene" and if, in the community, 
a stronger constructive force prevailed consis- 
tently to correct within itself those situations 
which, on analysis of individuals, seem definitely 
to have helped produce warped and antisocial 
thinking-behaving. Less emphasis on false stan- 
dards and values, and more emphasis on pro- 
ductive work, with home, church, and school 
given proper leadership in community mores, 
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would, it is felt, help offset much of the contem- 
porary confusion of speed and change, of broken 
families, of cynical devaluation of human integ- 


rity and of lip-service only to the ideals of human- 
kind. 
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HE policy of controlling fires by merely putting out the flames and sitting back to 
T await more fires is rapidly being abandoned as shortsighted and wasteful. Study 

of the causes of fires, and the development of preventive programs, are becoming 
essential activities of the modern fire department. In relation to the control of delinquency 
and crime, however, society has not progressed much beyond the stage of putting out 
the flames. It has waited for violations of law and then bent its efforts to pursuing, 
arresting, prosecuting, and punishing offenders without giving much thought to the 
elimination of forces that produced them and continue to produce thousands like 
them....most of the places where inflammables are stored will never burn, and in 
many instances an intervening influence between the inflammables and the conflagra- 
tion is necessary. But where combustibles are present, the danger of fire is greatly 
increased. The implication for crime-preventive efforts seems clear. The more “inflam- 
mables” (such as poverty, broken and distorted home life, badly occupied leisure time, 
culture conflict, and the like) that can be removed from the environment of childhood 
and youth, the less possibility is there of criminalistic conflagration.... 
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The New York State Reception Center 


By GLENN M. KENDALL, ED.D. 
Director, Reception Center, New York State Department of Correction, Elmira, N. Y. 


HE Reception Center of the New York State 
Department of Correction has been in opera- 
tion since November 1, 1945. Since that time and 
through January 31, 1948, 2,662 young men, 16 
to 21 years of age, have been studied intensively 
at the Center and transferred to other institu- 
tions, with a planned program of treatment. 
All convicted offenders in this age group, in- 
cluding those adjudged wayward minors and 
youthful offenders, who the judges consider should 
be sent to a state institution now must be com- 
mitted to the Reception Center. The court, there- 
fore, no longer can commit an offender 16 to 21 
years of age to a specific institution. The court, 
however, can fix the term of imprisonment or 
sentence to imprisonment for an indefinite term 
governed as to length by certain provisions in 
the Correctional Law. 


Basic Philosophy of the Reception Center 


The Reception Center is based on the idea that 
after an offender has been found guilty in court, 
the decision as to the place and method of 
treatment should be decided by specialists in the 
correctional field. 

In the past, young male offenders 16 to 21 
years of age have not been sufficiently separated 
as to type to permit effective treatment. Part 
of the reason has been that there are so many 
committing courts and that these courts vary 
widely in the amount of study which they give 
each case and in their knowledge of institutions 
to which such offenders are committed. Another 
reason is that commitments have been governed 
largely by chronological age and the offense 
committed. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
there has been a great variation in the types of 
young men committed to the various institutions. 
Neither the individual offenders nor society has 
been best served, and the institutions have been 
handicapped in developing a program geared 
to the needs of particular types of offenders. 

Some courts make a careful study of each 
offender before reaching a decision as to his 
disposition. A few judges also make it their 
business to acquaint themselves with the pro- 
grams of the various institutions to which they 


commit offenders. Utilizing well-staffed proba- 
tion departments, and available professional ser- 
vices, such courts work efficiently toward the 
best possible disposition of their cases. Unfortu- 
nately, many courts do not, and probably cannot, 
devote the time and effort to such careful study 
of offenders and institutions. The establishment 
of the Reception Center is not a reflection on 
the courts, but the creation of a process to 
supplement the courts’ directives, and frequently 
their desires, where the time, money, or highly 
qualified specialists are not available for the 
required study in local communities. 


Purpose of the Reception Center 


The Reception Center has been established in 
order to afford the following advantages: 

1. Careful study of offenders upon admission 
by a competent professional staff. 

2. Segregation based on scientific methods 
permitting greater specialization of institutional 
programs. It goes without saying that, prior to 
the establishment of a reception center, the 
various institutions in a state must be well 
classified, with specific institutions designated to 
receive particular types of inmates. 

3. Treatment based upon the careful study 
of the individual inmate at the time of com- 
mitment to the correction system. This relieves 
the holding institution from a_ considerable 
portion of initial classification work and provides 
it with a carefully thought out plan of treatment 
which should be followed as completely as the 
institutional facilities will permit. 

4. A sound orientation program for all inmates 
designed to facilitate adjustment to institutional 
life and to develop their attitudes which will 
enable them to make the most of opportunities 
offered in the institution in preparing for even- 
tual adjustment in a free community. 

5. Improvement of institutional programs 
based on the close study of inmate character- 
istics and needs made at the Reception Center. 
The Reception Center is in a position to con- 
centrate on the central problems of inmates and 
the types of treatment needed. Such study will 
reveal the need for additional specialized insti- 
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tutions not provided in the state system, and 
also the need for additional or improved treat- 
ment facilities in existing institutions. 

6. The development of research concerning 
the causes and treatment of delinquency. Since 
all offenders in the 16 to 21 age group are com- 
mitted to the Reception Center, an excellent 
opportunity is offered, provided personnel is 
made available, for making studies concerning 
the background and characteristics of inmates; 
also, through the co-operation of other institu- 
tions, the success of various types of treatment 
may be studied. Much of this research, particu- 
larly that concerning the causes or contributing 
elements in delinquency, has the positive goal 
of acquiring knowledge that may help to prevent 
delinquency and criminality. 


Establishment of the Reception Center 


The Reception Center came into being as a 
result of careful study carried on for a period 
of more than a year by an Interdepartmental 
Committee on Delinquency appointed by Gov- 
ernor Dewey in the fall of 1943. This committee 
issued a report to the Governor which included 
recommendations for legislation dealing with 
prevention, care, and treatment. The Center is, 
therefore, the result of careful deliberations by 
a well qualified group and is part of the State 
program to combat crime and delinquency. 

Location and Physical Facilities.— The Recep- 
tion Center occupies a unit of Elmira Reforma- 
tory paralleling 375 feet of the north wall and 
including 132 feet of the east side or front of 
the Reformatory. The large cell block contains 
352 outside cells; these are arranged in 4 tiers, 
88 cells to a tier, and 44 cells on either side of 
each tier. The cell block itself opens into the 
Reformatory auditorium at the far end, thereby 
providing easy access to the auditorium for 
motion pictures and Protestant religious ser- 
vices. Catholic services are held in the Refor- 
matory Catholic Chapel. The front end of the 
cell block opens on one side into the yard between 
the Reception Center cell block and D block of 
the Reformatory, thereby providing a recreation 
area 390 by 80 feet. In addition to the large 
cell block, there is a small cell block which 
originally contained 64 inside cells. Nineteen of 
these cells have been removed or taken over for 
storeroom, employees’ toilets, and other purposes, 
leaving 45 cells for additional inmate housing. 
Seven cells on the lower tier of B block are now 


used for segregation purposes and 14 on the 
upper tier next to the medical unit are used for 
an infirmary. There is, therefore, overall regular 
housing accomodation for 376 inmates. 

In addition to the cell blocks, there are six 
areas, each about 50 feet square, which have 
been altered to provide the necessary offices and 
space for program activities. These areas house 
the following facilities: 

1. Business and administrative offices. 

2. Medical unit including examination room, 
drug room, and laboratory ; the chaplains’ offices; 
the parole office. 

3. Exploratory vocational shop. 

4. Recreational room. 

5. Psychological and psychiatric unit. 

6. Classrooms and library. 

The ground floor has been altered to include 
front entrance, key room, visiting room, receiving 
and package room, clothing room, shower room 
and barber shop. 

The Reception Center is, therefore, self-suffi- 
cient except for the following facilities and ser- 
vices which are provided by Elmira Reformatory : 

1. Kitchen and mess hall. Reception Center 
inmates eat at different times than Reformatory 
inmates. 

2. Laundry. 

3. Maintenance and repairs. 

4. Hospital (for serious illnesses and emer- 
gency cases only). All physical examinations 
and treatment of minor illnesses are handled in 
the Reception Center. There are rarely more 
than one or two Reception Center inmates in 
the Elmira Reformatory hospital. 

5. Utilities (power, light, heat, and water). 

Administration of the Center—Although lo- 
cated at Elmira Reformatory, the Reception Cen- 
ter is an entirely separate institution as far as 
administration and population are concerned. 
The Center is responsible directly to the Commis- 
sioner of Correction, and separate appropriations 
are made for its operation and maintenance. 
The populations of the two institutions are kept 
entirely separate. 

Time Spent at the Center.—The law does not 
specify the length of time which an inmate may 
be held at the Center. In practice, inmates are 
held about 75 days before transfer. As described 
below, this includes about 2 weeks of reception 
and orientation, about 6 weeks in the observa- 
tion and study program, and from 1 to 2 weeks 
awaiting transfer. A few inmates, particularly 
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those with very low intelligence, and tubercular 
cases, are transferred in less than 75 days. Dif- 
ficult cases, particularly seriously disturbed 
personality problems, may be held longer than 
the usual time. No one can be paroled from the 
Center nor is anyone held at the Center through- 
out his sentence. 


The Center’s Program 


The program at the Reception Center consists 
of four definite periods: 

Reception Orientation Period.—This is a vital 
period in the lives of most inmates, since it 
is during this period that impressions are 
formed, information given that frequently affects 
future institutional adjustment, and to some 
degree, ultimate rehabilitation. A poor start is 
costly to the inmates and institutions alike. For 
this reason, the Reception Center makes a con- 
centrated effort to receive men in a way that 
will encourage their co-operation and give them 
a feeling of security. New men are organized 
into a Reception Company and kept together 
as a unit in charge of one officer who supervises 
all their activities. These include recreation, 
military drill, instructions in rules and regula- 
tions, personal hygiene, and care of cells. They 
quickly learn that the Reception Center has 
definite objectives, high standards, and a sin- 
cere interest in the welfare of each man. 

Early in the reception period, the men are 
put through the usual identification routine. 
After this is completed, they are given a complete 
physical and medical examination. 

They are now ready to enter a phase in the 
reception orientation period that will prepare 
them for the testing and study observation pe- 
riod. During the orientation period each inmate 
meets the chaplain in order to acquaint him 
with the spiritual advisers. This gives the chap- 
lains the opportunity to become acquainted with 
the men early in their stay and to learn something 
of their problems. The chaplains see them several 
times before the completion of the program. The 
parole officer also interviews the men during 
this period in order to establish an early contact 
for the Division of Parole and to learn of any 
sources of information that may be contacted to 
help in the study of the case. 

As a part of the orientation program, the 
director and assistant director meet with each 
Reception Company. In these meetings the in- 
mates are informed of the responsibilities of the 
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Center and the responsibilities of the inmates 
in the Reception Center program. 

Testing.—Upon the completion of the reception 
orientation program the inmates are assigned to 
the psychologists for a period of 4 days for 
psychometric examination. The psychologists 
give group and individual tests, including intel- 
ligence, educational achievement, personality, and 
vocational interests and aptitudes. They also 
interview the inmates in order to determine 
special interests and aptitudes. During these 
interviews they attempt to uncover any person- 
ality peculiarities. While the group testing is 
completed during this period, individual testing 
and interviews by the psychologists may continue 
throughout the inmate’s stay at the Center. 

The process from reception orientation through 
psychometric testing takes approximately 2 
weeks. After this period has been completed, the 
men are formed into a regular company and 
they remain in this company until classification 
by the Reception Center Board. 

Study and Observation.—After the testing 
program the inmates are assigned to the study 
and observation program which consists of 
several types of activity in which each man’s 
reactions are closely observed. They attend two 
types of classes in general education: one serves 
as an orientation guide to inmates’ problems and 
adjustments in institutions; the other is a diag- 
nostic program designed to ascertain the educa- 
tional strengths and weaknesses of the inmates 
and to assist them in areas where they are in 
need of help. The inmates also are enrolled in a 
vocational tryout shop which appraises their 
vocational abilities and offers guidance. The in- 
mates also are actively engaged in a regular 
recreation and physical education program. This 
program is set up to assist in keeping the inmates 
in sound physical condition, to teach them means 
of useful leisure, and to give a picture of the 
inmates’ ability to learn and play with a group. 
From this program have come many observations 
that have helped in completing an over-all per- 
sonality picture of the inmate. 

All during this time of educational training, 
testing, and observation, the inmates travel with 
their company under the direction of the same 
officer. This phase of the program represents 
a significant part of the study and observation. 
The company officer gets to know his men, 
learns much of their strengths and weaknesses 
in a living situation. The reports by company 
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officers on inmates’ adjustments in the company 
situation have assisted the Reception Center 
Board considerably in making sound institutional 
recommendations and calling to the attention 
of the custodial staffs in institutions situations 
that bear watching. 

Although originally scheduled as a part of the 
testing period, psychiatric examinations, due 
to lack of personnel, are not held until the in- 
mates have almost completed their program. By 
the time the psychiatrist sees the men, much 
material and many observations have been pre- 
pared and the psychiatrist has the benefit of 
these data. In special cases, where staff members 
find the behavior of men to be irrational, the 
psychiatrist is immediately notified and he sees 
them promptly. 

Classification—Following the completion of 
this program, all staff members supervising and 
working with inmates submit their reports. These 
reports go together to make up a 12-page sum- 
mary. The reports are digested, analyzed, and 
presented to the Classification Board which is 
composed of representatives of each department. 
The Classification Board discusses these findings 
and then recommends to the Commissioner of 
Correction the institution and program that ap- 
pears best suited for the individual inmate. The 
recommendations represent the collective judg- 
ment of the Reception Center staff. When these 
recommendations are approved, the inmates are 
transferred to the designated institutions and 
copies of the Reception Center reports are for- 
warded to these institutions. The following com- 
prise the Reception Center report: Staff Sum- 
maries; Recommendations; Criminal and Social 
History; Medical Reports; Psychologist Report; 
Psychiatric Report; General and Social Educa- 
tion; Vocational Education; Physical Education; 
Chaplains; and Adjustment at Center (Custodial 
Adjustment). 

Personnel.— The following comprise the pres- 
ent personnel of the Center: 1 director; 1 assis- 
tant director; 1 head clerk; 1 identification offi- 
cer; 2 resident chaplains; 4 clerks; 3 senior 
stenographers; 5 stenographers; 1 principal ac- 
count clerk; 1 lieutenant; 3 sergeants; 33 prison 
guards; 1 senior physician; 2 graduate nurses; 
2 associate clinical psychiatrists (1 vacant) ; 2 
senior psychologists; 1 psychologist; 1 psychol- 
ogy interne; 1 senior social worker; 2 education 
supervisors (academic) ; 2 education supervisors 
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(vocational) ; 1 education supervisor (recrea- 
tion) ; and 1 chauffeur. 

Many persons who have visited the Center 
have expressed surprise at the scope of the 
physical setup and the personnel provided as 
well as the comprehensive program carried on. 
Apparently it is larger and more extensive than 
most people realize. It is by no means too large. 
The intake has been so heavy that it has strained 
both the physical facilities and the staff to 
carry out the functions of the Center adequately. 

Transfer Possibilities—The decision as to 
where an offender shall be transferred from the 
Reception Center is entirely within the juris- 
diction of the Department of Correction and the 
offender may be sent to any institution in the 
Department regardless of the offense or of the 
sentence, with the single exception that only 
persons convicted of a felony may be sent to a 
state prison. 

The Center has available the following transfer 
possibilities : three reformatory-type institutions, 
an institution for defective delinquents; an in- 
stitution for offenders with an I.Q. between 70 
and 80; two institutions for mentally-ill delin- 
quents; six state prisons; a hospital for boys 
who are tubercular and the Sing Sing Prison 
for other special medical care. The State law 
also permits transfer from the Reception Center 
to an institution in the Department of Social 
Welfare in special cases of boys who are so 
immature, even though they are 16 vears of age 
or over, that they are not suitable for institutions 
in the State Department of Correction. 

While the above list of institutions does 
provide a number of possibilities, it is only fair 
to state that about 75 percent of the young of- 
fenders received at the Center are transferred to 
either the New York State Vocational Institution 
or the Elmira Reformatory. The need for addi- 
tional segregation facilities is discussed in a 
later section. 

The establishment of the Center, however, 
has provided considerable more flexibility of 
transfer. Previously only persons convicted of 
felonies could be committed to Elmira Reform- 
atory and all men with indeterminate sentences 
formerly were committed to a state prison. Some 
wayward minors and youthful offenders are more 
mature and even present a much less favorable 
picture for successful readjustment than some 
felony offenders. Such cases are transferred to 
the Reformatory rather than to the vocational 
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institution at Coxsackie. Again, some felony 
cases where the court has fixed a definite mini- 
mum which automatically would call for com- 
mitment to state prison, are transferred to 
Coxsackie or Elmira Reformatory if the study 
indicates that they can profit more by such trans- 
fer than they could if transferred to state prison. 
In like manner, some felony cases which pre- 
viously might have been committed to Elmira 
Reformatory now are transferred to a state 
prison. 

The decision as to the place of transfer is 
made on the basis of the review of the entire 
case including the social investigation, past 
criminal record, and the studies of the individual 
made at the Center. The importance of complete 
and well compiled probation reports can hardly 
be overestimated as a factor in enabling the 
Center to arrive at valid decisions. In those 
instances in which cases are received without 
adequate probation reports, the State Division 
of Parole makes a social investigation and trans- 
mits it to the Center within 30 days of the date 
the offender is received. 

Every effort is made to secure all the infor- 
mation possible and to weigh all factors before 
making the transfer decision. The actual decision 
is the result of a vote of the staff members. The 
recommendations of the Center, of course, must 
be approved by the Commissioner of Correction 
before transfer can be effected. 


Some Statistics 


During the first full fiscal year—from April 1, 
1946, to March 31, 1947—1,320 inmates were 
received at the Center. This is an average of 110 
inmates each month. However, due to the closing 
of many of the courts during part of the summer, 
the intake is concentrated largely in 8 or 9 
months. The intake for the last 6 months of the 
fiscal year was 779, or an average of 130 inmates 
each month. As a result, the work of the Center 
has been very heavy and everyone has had to 
put forth every effort in order to keep up with 
the job. 

The following statistics from the 1946-47 
annual report also may be of interest: 


1. All the counties of New York have committed 
inmates to the Reception Center. The largest intake, 
as might be expected, is from the large centers of 
population. The five counties of New York City have 
contributed about 60 percent of the intake; the other 
large centers of population contributed another 18 
percent so that twelve counties contribute about 78 
percent of the intake. 


2. All types of offenses are represented, from way- 
ward minors to those convicted of first degree murder 
but not sentenced to death. Of the 1,320 commitments 
to the Center during the past fiscal year 771 or 58 
percent, were convicted of felonies. 

3. Indeterminate sentences, with definite minimums 
and maximums, were fixed by the court in 165 cases, 
or 21 percent of the 771 felony cases received. 

4. The average time spent at the Center was 75 
days. The actual classification takes from 60 to 65 
days. but by the time the recommendations are sent 
to Albany and returned with the Commissioner’s 
approval, and the transfers are actually effected, 
about 75 days have elapsed. 

5. During the year, 1,250 inmates have been trans- 
ferred from the Center. These have been distributed 
as follows: 


NUMBER 

INSTITUTIONS TRANSFERRED PERCENT 
New York State Vocational 

Institution eee 544 43.4 
Elmira Reformatory..... 427 34.2 
State Prisons ... ...< - 129 10.3 
Mental Hospitals....... 4 3 
Institutions for Defectives . _ 118 9.2 
1,250 100.0 


Reception Center Problems and Handicaps 


The Reception Center is not a panacea for 
delinquency and crime. It is only one step in 
the process of dealing with offenders. Its job is 
that of study, diagnosis, and treatment and train- 
ing recommendation. The work of the Center is 
directly affected by the following factors: 

1. The care with which the court selects of- 
fenders to be committed to the Center. Obviously, 
if courts commit young offenders who should 
have been placed on probation or dealt with in 
some other way, the Center cannot correct the 
error unless the commitment was illegal. Ex- 
perience at the Center indicates that most courts 
give careful consideration to cases brought before 
them; in a few cases only does it appear, after 
review of the background and circumstances, 
that probation or other disposition than com- 
mitment might have been more suitable. Occa- 
sionally boys are received who, it appears, might 
better have received foster home placements. 
Apparently commitment in these cases is due 
largely to gaps in community facilities. 

2. The types of sentence which the courts im- 
pose on offenders committed to the Center. The 
law gives the Commissioner of Correction the 
power to transfer offenders from the Reception 
Center to any state correctional institution, ex- 
cept that felons may be transferred only to a 
state prison. However, if, for example, a sentence 
of 10 to 20 years is imposed by the judge, it 
scarcely would be practical to transfer such an 
offender to the New York State Vocational In- 
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stitution at Coxsackie even though study at the 
Center should indicate that such action would 
be desirable. In some felony cases, therefore, the 
courts can, by imposing minimum sentences, 
make it difficult for the Reception Center to 
fulfill one of its major functions—namely, trans- 
fer to the most suitable institution. In actual 
practice, however, the courts, during the fiscal 
year 1946-1947, fixed sentence in only 169 out 
of 771 felony cases. This is about 22 percent of 
the felony cases received and about 13 percent 
of the total number (1,320) of the cases re- 
ceived. It should be noted that actually the 
courts cannot fix sentence in any nonfelony case 
since by law commitment of such cases to a 
state institution automatically carries an indef- 
inite sentence with no minimum and a maximum 
of 3 years. 

3. The types of treatment facilities to which 
offenders may be transferred from the Center. 
The Reception Center and the Department can 
make use of only those State institutions now 
operating under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment. The State of New York has made consider- 
able progress in diversifying its institutions, as 
indicated above in the section on transfer pos- 
sibilities. However, there are no facilities for 
those young offenders who could profit by a 
work or lumber camp similar to the CCC camps, 
nor are there suitable facilities for the incarcera- 
tion and study of the genuine sex offender, nor 
for the care and treatment of inmates with 
serious personality maladjustments but who are 
not committable to a mental hospital. 

4. The effectiveness of the programs in the 
existing institutions. The Reception Center can 
study and recommend a program of treatment 
or rehabilitation to be carried out in the insti- 
tutions to which the young offender is trans- 
ferred. But if the recommended service or treat- 
ment is not available in the institutions, the 
recommendations obviously cannot be followed. 
An illustration is that of psychiatric treatment. 
If the Reception Center staff decides that a 


certain type of psychiatric treatment is needed, 
but no psychiatrist is available in the institution, 
such treatment simply cannot be given. 


Follow-Up 


Close and cordial working relations have been 
established and are maintained continuously with 
the various institutions to which the Center 
transfers inmates. This is done largely through 
intervisitation of the personnel, and correspon- 
dence. The Department held a conference in the 
fall of 1947 to review procedures and progress 
to date and to bring about closer integration of 
the work of the Center and the institutions. 
Studies are contemplated to determine more ac- 
curately the validity of the Reception Center 
findings and recommendations, and other results 
of Reception Center operation, when sufficient 
time has elapsed to provide an adequate basis 
for such studies. 


Appraisal of the Center’s Program 


Available evidence to date indicates that the 
Center is making a definite contribution in 
achieving a better segregation of various types 
of inmates, and providing a plan of treatment 
based on intensive study. On the other hand, it 
is fully recognized that the actual treatment 
process can be started only at the Center and 
the final results of incarceration will depend 
largely upon the validity and intensiveness of 
the institutional programs. As far as can be 
determined, the Center has been well received 
by the majority of the courts of the State, many 
of which have indicated that they appreciate the 
service which the Center is rendering. 

The State Department of Correction considers 
the Reception Center to be a distinct step for- 
ward in the care and treatment of youthful 
delinquents. The Center is taking its place as 
an important and useful part of the States over- 
all program of correctional care and treatment. 


and patterns of behavior in the prison, than the moment when he enters the 


[and is no moment more important to the prisoner, in determining his attitudes 


institution. He comes to the prison gate, in most instances, not only with the com- 
munity’s predominant concept of the prison as a place of punishment, but also his 
own personal load of guilt and fear, resentment, self-pity, relief, remorse and helpless- 
ness. Few bring any real hope of getting constructive advantage to themselves out of 
this experience....The period immediately following the admission of an inmate is, 
therefore, one of great significance for the program of classification and treatment.— 
From the Handbook on Classification in Correctional Institutions (1947), American 


Prison Association. 
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Let’s Talk Shop 


EDITED BY ERNEST J. MEILI 
Chief Probation Officer, United States District Court, District of Minnesota 


EpiTor’s NOTE: ‘“‘Let’s Talk Shop” is devoted entirely to expressions from Federal 
probation officers. Pro and con comments about views appearing in the magazine, on- 
the-job experiences of general interest which probation officers desire to share with 
others in the field, and suggestions on how to improve the methods and techniques of 
probation, parole, and other correctional procedures are invited. 


Let’s Think Before We Write 


With the increasing greater use of the presentence 
investigation in the disposition of criminal cases before 
the federal courts, requests to districts other than our 
own for this type of report—both partial and complete— 
are increasing proportionately. In the usual rush and 
insistent pressure of work in the average probation of- 
fice we, at times, are likely to burden another district 
with an investigation that, on more thoughtful and 
clearer perspective, appears unnecessary. Care in this 
regard is particularly pertinent at the present when 
caseloads are constantly increasing and economy of time 
is essential. 

It cannot be disputed that the more we know about a 
defendant the better our chances are of understanding 
him. Our time, however, definitely is limited and must 
be apportioned judiciously. To interview several relatives 
and investigate and verify meticulously every indicated 
source may be necessary at times, but in a large number 
of cases the issues are clear cut almost from the beginning 
and in such instances a mass of only remotely relevant 
information often will tend to obscure the issues rather 
than clarify them. 

The routine procedures in connection with the pre- 
sentence investigation at times can become so automatic 
that letters quite easily can be sent out with scant reflec- 
tion on the possible significance of the information which 
might be received in reply. We undoubtedly could elim- 
inate many such requests to other districts if we first 
carefully evaluate the various factors in the case, focus 
attention on the essentials, and then ask ourselves whether 
the information from the other district could make any 
material difference in treatment or affect the disposition 
of the case one way or another. In many instances we not 
only would save the time and effort of a fellow officer but 
would expedite the completion of our own report as well. 
So let’s think before we write! 


St. Louis, Mo. JOHN L. BRENNAN, JR. 


U. S. Probation Officer 


Could It Be Mathematics? 


A probationer reported to his officer that he had signed 
up for a course in tailoring under the G. I. Bill. He went 
on to explain how the daily sessions consume 5 hours, 2 
hours of which are practical training on a power machine 
and three hours of dramatics. The probation officer’s eye- 
brows went up preceptibly at this last statement and he 
asked: “Did you say dramatics?” “Yes,” replied the 
probationer, “that’s what I think they said.” 

Still very puzzled at how Thespis could be connected 
with the art of sewing a fine seam, the probation officer 
asked: “Just what do they teach you in dramatics?” The 
probationer’s simple, direct, and very sincere reply was, 
“Oh, it has something to do with ’rithmetic!” 

Philadelphia, Pa. EDWARD J. HENDRICK 

U. S. Probation Officer 
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Community Resources 


A general in wartime does not dismiss his Chief of 
Staff, but rather depends upon this important military 
executive to assist him in planning and executing stra- 
tegy and tactics. 

If in our daily work of rehabilitation, reconditioning, 
and guidance of human lives, we depend entirely upon 
our own efforts and resources, we may be rendering an 
inadequate service. Since human nature is a complexity, 
so are the problems which we find associated with human 
behavior. There are not many of us who can pitch, catch, 
and play the outfield at one and the same time. 

In order to effect a reasonably satisfactory return to 
community life for an individual, we may attempt to 
pitch, catch, and play the outfield to such an extent that 
our service becomes inadequate. If, after careful anal- 
ysis of any specific problem, we find that there are 
agencies designed to offer a service that supplements our 
own, let us take advantage of it. It may oppose our ego 
to request assistance, but it is the welfare of an indivi- 
dual that is in the balance, rather than our own feelings. 
When one adopts the attitude that much more can be 
accomplished by appealing to other agencies to supple- 
ment the work we already have done, the results will 
be gratifying. 

In this city, we have a Council of Social Agencies 
that will assist in referring an appeal to the proper 
agency. This service facilitates and expedites the proba- 
tion officer’s efforts and enables him to come quickly to 
the point where supplemental assistance will become an 
actuality. It does not consume time. Welfare agencies 
for the most part are designed to assist destitute persons 
over a period of time. Few agencies are designed to assist 
the individual who is in need of a special type of assis- 
tance where time is of the essence. However, some agen- 
cies can be interested in assisting an individual through 
periods of emergency. Following are cases in point: 

1. A parolee, without relatives or friends, chose this 
district as a release point. Since he had no relatives who 
could assist in developing a release plan for him, the 
probation officer proceeded to do so. His living expenses 
started upon his arrival in this district but unfortunately 
employment did not become effective for several days. 
An agency which supplied a room and funds for meals to 
cover the period awaiting employment was contacted by 
the probation officer. 

2. Another parolee lost his employment through no 
fault of his own. Employment was not available locally 
but was available in another town. An agency was found 
by the probation officer and funds were provided the 
parolee to permit him to obtain shelter and meals pending 
receipt of his first pay in the new location. 

3. Another parolee, who had rejoined his family but 
a short time, suffered the loss of a week of employment 
while the factory changed machinery. Since he had not 
been employed a sufficient length of time to permit him 
to provide for such an emergency, his situation became 
critical. His earnings were not substantial and a return 
to employment found him with an urgent debt that 
would tax his weekly income. An agency arranged for 
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a small cash advance to enable the parolee to reduce 
this debt. 

In enlisting the aid of outside agencies, one must make 
certain that the need is genuine. It has been found that 
other agencies are anxious to assist. Also, other agencies 
have a great deal of respect for appeals from a probation 
officer who has established the reputation of presenting 
only those cases where it clearly is shown that the need 
is genuine and critical. 

The use of community resources to supplement the 
probation officer’s efforts is not new, though it may not 
have been exploited fully in the past. The use of community 
resources is important and desirable when it results in 
better service to the parolee or probationer. 

In conclusion, a probation officer can be much more 
effective if he is alert to the possibilities of community 
resources and makes full use of them. 

Portland, Maine MAYNARD A. HINCKS 

U. S. Probation Officer 


Understanding Our Probationers 


Such psychological factors as the broken home, parental 
rejection, overprotection in childhood, brother and sister 
jealousy, emotional immaturity, conflicting concepts, self 
evaluation and devaluation are important in character 
formation or deformation. But these measurements do not 
entirely explain to society the hostile act. More often it is 
a more complex and deeper personality disorder that is 
the final answer to the puzzle of criminal behavior. 

An understanding of the personality makeup and its 
everyday expression should be reached before it is possible 
to outline an intelligent plan for readjustment of the 
probationer. If we are really to work with the individual 
offender, we should make a definite personality study and 
analysis of the finer constitutional and psychological de- 
viations which oftentimes are overlooked in the rush and 
hurry-up methods used by probation officers in their 
everyday investigation and supervision. 

In the first place, the offender is a human being just 
like ourselves. He has his loves, hates, prejudices, jeal- 
ousies and ambitions. If we can remember that he is 
another human who because of previously established 
patterns of behavior reacts in socially unacceptable ways, 
we are well on the way toward a better understanding and 
recognition of the basic psychological drives that moti- 
vate his behavior. With these in mind, we can work more 
effectively toward a gradual rehabilitation of the offender. 

Psychological patterns often defy detection. Under- 
standing why persons act as they do helps us to be more 
tolerant of their shortcomings or failures. It is impos- 
sible for society or the individual to hate anyone whom 
they really understand. For understanding casts out 
fear, and isn’t hatred but a form of fear? 

The ability to forget, that is to see a situation honestly 
and clearly and then to dismiss it, is important. What too 
often happens is that the probationer will not or is un- 
able to analyze his ego-wounding experiences and at the 
same time refuses to dismiss them. They are pushed out 
of conscious awareness and stored away in the hidden 
recesses of the mind, where they fester and multiply. 
Emotions which have neither been expressed nor dis- 
sipated must find a release and so give rise to psycholog- 
ical patterns which may be detrimental to the individual’s 
happiness and adjustment to a continually changing way 
of life. 

If we can be a little more understanding and try to 


recognize these psychological drives and patterns of be- 
havior that frustrate all of us, we can be more tolerant 
and helpful in our efforts to rehabilitate those under 
our supervision. 

Los Angeles, Calif. STANLEY K. KELLOGG 
U. S. Probation Officer 


A Delinquent Speaks 


With so many minds focused on the general problem 
of delinquency and crime it is not too singular that a 
delinquent should give expression to his views on the 
subject. And this is done very admirably by Jack Clair 
in an article, ““A Delinquent Speaks,’ published in the 
May issue of PIC magazine. 

The article, written when the author was a Michigan 
prisoner serving a 15-year sentence for parole violation, 
appears on initial reading to be an indictment of “self- 
acknowledged authorities on the subject” of delinquency. 
Actually, in its entirety, it constitutes a pat on the back 
for the program of the State Prison of Southern Michigan. 

The delinquents, who are considered by the author as 
more qualified than others in ferreting out causative 
factors, give the following factors in crime causation: 
(1) broken homes; (2) lack of parental guidance; and 
(3) lack of opportunity to follow a natural bent. Case 
histories, revealed at friendly group discussions by pris- 
oners themselves, are narrated as illustrative of the 
contributing causes. 

While the three contributing factors to delinquency 
are rather closely related, the third—“lack of oppor- 
tunity to follow a natural bent”—seems to predominate. 
This lack, which makes many nondelinquent lives hollow 
shells, should receive more attention in the civilian world 
on local levels. The writer feels that the Michigan pro- 
gram, through the development of trades and skills, and 
the concomitant of self-assurance, has assisted many de- 
linquents in finding themselves. 

Projects such as the Boy’s Ranch, operated by Cal 
Farley and others from Amarillo, Texas, and the Lou 
Costello Junior Youth Foundation, are cited as examples 
of projects which should be models for all communities in 
an endeavor to stem the increasing tide of juvenile delin- 
quency. 

The article reiterates a thought which we would do well 
to exploit more fully. We, as probation officers, should feel 
it incumbent on us to inform ourselves as to the facilities 
of allied social agencies and, indeed, where possible, 
assist locally in educating the public to the pressing need 
for increased facilities and programs of this nature. 

Raleigh, N.C. GARLAND E. MIDYETTE 

Chief Probation Officer 


Probation Day 


Howard N. Scott, chief probation officer at Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, tells this one: 

I was stopped on the street a few days before court 
was set by a defendant awaiting sentence. He inquired: 
“Mr. Scott, when will you have court?” 

I replied that the docket was now being prepared and 
that it would only be a short time. This apparently did 
not answer his question and he shifted from one foot to 
another and finally stammered: “Mr. Scott, what I want 
to know is just what day will be Probation Day!” 


N THE present state of medical knowledge a pronouncement of the 
sentence of “incurable” on a patient places a serious responsibility 
on the physician and implies a greater knowledge than he possesses. 


Dr. ERNEST P. Boas 
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Letter to the Editor 


Proposes Administration of Oath 
to Probationers 


To THE EDITOR: 


It is not difficult to find authorities who agree that the 
court-probationer relationship is essentially a contrac- 
tual relationship. Indeed, there seems to be virtually 
universal agreement on this point. This being true, 
would it not be desirable to create an expressed, rather 
than an implied, contract between the court and the 
probationer through the medium of an oath administered 
to the probationer in open court at the time that he is 
placed on probation? 

Too frequently the central figure in the court drama— 
the man, woman, or child before the court—has no 
opportunity whatsoever to say anything at all, not even 
that he does or does not want probation. It is not difficult 
to imagine a colloquy at a probation revocation hearing 
wherein the judge admonishes the probationer for failing 
to live up to the conditions of his probation and is in- 
formed by the probationer that he had never promised 
to do so and never intended to do so. 


Oaths and Ceremonies Widely Used 


We all recognize the importance of ceremony in im- 
pressing the concepts of self-discipline and duty upon 
those entering upon a new status. Physicians are adminis- 
tered a solemn oath upon entering the practice of their 
profession, and this oath becomes their guiding precept 
of ethical practice. Soldiers and sailors entering service 
are administered a binding oath not only to serve their 
country but to give obedience to those officers appointed 

over them. Persons of foreign birth entering upon 

‘United States citizenship not only renounce allegiance 
to any other sovereignty but swear to serve the country 
of their adoption. Officers of the Government, from the 
White House to the crossroads post office, take an oath 
to uphold our Government, and the taking of this oath 
is symbolic of officially entering upyn the duties of 
office. If these oaths and ceremonies are valuable, why 
then is there not much of value to be gained by the 
administration of a solemn and ceremonious oath to 
those persons who are assuming the obligations which 
probation impresses upon them? 

The administration of such an oath, it would seem, 
would be a valuable tool in the hands of the probation 
officer, enabling him at all times to stress that probation 
was granted at the request of the probationer and upon 
his solemn promise to do certain very definite things 
and to refrain from doing other very definite things. It 
would seem that the probationer himself should more 
readily grasp the concept of what is expected of him as 
all persons understand the nature of a promise, though 
all do not keep them. Such an oath has no quarrel with 
good casework practice but might well be made the very 
keystone of such practice. 


Suggested Oath and Ceremony 


Such an oath might well be as follows: “I, name, do 
solemnly swear that if granted probation by this honor. 
able Court, I will, to the best of my ability, live in 
accordance with the laws of the city, state, and nation 
wherein I reside. I will cooperate fully with those persons 
designated by the Court to assist me in achieving a life 
of civic virtue and responsibility, and I will shun evil 
companions, work diligently, and care for my dependents. 
I realize that if I violate any of the provisions of this 
oath I may be committed by the Court to a penal or 
correctional institution for such period of time as the 
Court may assess according to law. I take this oath with- 
out any mental reservation. So help me God.” 

This oath would be administered by the clerk of the 
court, by the judge, or by the probation officer, prefer- 
ably in open court. The ceremony should take place at 
a time when the court is not burdened with numerous 
other matters. Every care should be exercised to 
prevent the prescribed oath from being administered in 
a perfunctory manner. The oath might be administered 
to more than one individual at a given time. After the 
administration of the oath appropriate remarks by the 
judge would be indicated. 

We are not so naive as to suggest that the foregoing 
proposals would make good citizens of hardened criminals. 
It will be argued by the skeptical that probationers— 
some of them convicted felons—are without honor and 
will take the oath glibly, having no intention of keeping 
same. If this be true, certainly they are none the worse 
for the taking of such an oath. Indeed, if we agree that the 
administration of a binding oath to those entering upon 
probation is a meritorious thing, then the test of who 
shall be granted probation becomes a question of whether 
or not the prisoner before the bar can, and will, live up 
to his oath. Thus, if the record and demeanor of the 
prisoner indicate that he, or she, is not the type of 
person who can reasonably be expected to do the things 
which he, or she, obligates himself to do, then that 
person would be denied probation. Conversely, those 
individuals found, after investigation, to be persons who 
can reasonably be expected to do what they say they 
will do would be admitted to probation. 


Proposal Compatible with Parole Practice 


These arguments have their counterpart in the admin- 
istration of parole; and parole officers, both in the 
institutions and in the field, should never fail to impress 
upon their charges the fact that they were released 
because they gave their word, their parole, to do the 
things required of them by the Parole Board. 

In conclusion, it is suggested that the solemnity of 
an oath, ceremoniously administered in open court, 
would inaugurate the period of probation under the 
most favorable circumstances and would impress upon 
the probationer the importance of his role in the probation 
program. 


Kansas City, Mo. RICHARD H. JOHNSON 


U. S. Probation Officer 


ATTRIBUTE the little I know to my not having been ashamed to ask 
for information, and to my rule of conversing with all descriptions 
of men those topics that form their own peculiar professions and 
pursuits.—Locke 


Looking at the Law 


By A, E. GOTTSHALL 


Attorney, Criminal Division, Department of Justice 


THE EDITORS invite you to send in legal questions and problems which concern pro- 
cedures in probation and parole. On as many questions as space will permit, Mr. Gottshall 
will give his personal counsel. Questions to be answered and interpreted will be selected 
on the basis of their general interest to the readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


1. Has a court power to sentence a narcotic addict for 
a definite term of imprisonment and also have the judg- 
ment provide that, if the addict is cured sooner, he shall 
then (a) be discharged from custody, or (b) be released 
to enter upon probation? 

The judicial action disclosed by the question continues 
to confront us, though less frequently than formerly. 
However, its recurrence appears to call for periodic re- 
emphasis of the problem which besets those charged 
with executing such a sentence according to its terms. 
Without exception prisoners committed under such dual 
directions to serve definite terms but to be released 


whenever cured of addiction maintain that the latter 
provision is controlling and excludes the former. The 


authorities responsible for execution of the sentences 
are informed of the settled rule, court-voiced, that 
criminal sentences must be definite as to duration of 
imprisonment and clear in every other respect. Upon 
this ground the authorities record the definite term of 
imprisonment specified by the sentence as controlling. 

If a judgment of this kind falls in the class known as 
aternative sentences, an assumption well taken, it is 
void. Adeshold v. O'Neill, 66 F. (2d) 85. If not void, it is 
patently lacking in the certainty of duration which is 
the prime requirement in a sentence. The period neces- 
sary to effect a cure of addiction would rarely coincide 
with the period to be served under the specific term of 
imprisonment ordered by the court. Hence the ensuing 
uncertainty. My view is that a trial court is without 
power to pronounce such a sentence, however humane 
and sympathetic the purpose motivating such action. 
It follows that the answer to the question and both (a) 
and (b) is “n As to (b) it is proper to add that pro- 
bation may in no case be granted after service of sentence 
has commenced. United States v. Murray, 275 U. S. 347. 


2. When a court wishes to impose only a fine as judg- 
ment does it have power to grant probation and add as a 
special condition of probation that the defendant pay 
during the probation period a fine in excess of the maxi- 
mum authorized by the statute under which conviction 
was had? 

This question arose in a recent case and the prosecutor 
is said to have taken the affirmative position, though upon 
what ground is not disclosed. It is a settled rule that 
punishment may not exceed the maximum authorized by 
sti atute. That anplies to fines and penalties as well as 

imprisonment because the former are as much part of 
the pi mnenie as the latter. Consequently, that portion 
of either which exceeds the maximum is void. If payment 
o: a fine exceeding the maximum could be required as a 
special condition during the probation period the author- 
‘ty therefor w ould be found in the Probation Act. But 
that Act confers no such power. The authority in the 
courts to grant probation “upon such terms and conditions 


as they may deem best” gives no such warrant, nor does 
tho vicht ‘to impose a fine and also place upon proba- 
tion.” or the right to require payment “in one or several 


sums a fine imposed at the time of being placed on pro- 
bation.” The provisions quoted are not superior, but 
hieet. to the settied law that punishment, whether 
directly executable or constituting conditions of pro- 
bation, and whether in the form of imprisonment or 
fines and penalties, is restricted to the maximum author- 
ized under the statute violated. The price of freedom 


upon probation would come too high for most defendents 


if a larger fine than the maximum authorized by statute 
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could be assessed for payment during the probation 
period. The answer to the question must be ‘‘no.” 


3. In view of the ruling in Hunter (Warden) v. Fred 
Clifford Martin, 334 U. S. 302 (May 1948), may a federal 
prisoner when (a) paroled or (b) placed on probation be 
taken by state authorities for service of a state sentence? 

In the cited case Martin was sentenced in federal 
court, the judgment directing that sentence should “begin 
to run at the expiration of the sentence now being 
served in the Missouri State Penitentiary.” Later Martin 
was paroled by the State and immediately committed to 
serve the federal sentence. He then contended in a habeas 
corpus action that the federal sentence could not begin 
until he would have completed the State sentence on 
parole. The district court disagreed but the appellate 
court adopted the prisoner’s view. The Supreme Court 
agreed to review in order to resolve conflicting views of 
the question among the several appellate courts. It 
coneluded that 

The language deferriney commencement of the federal 
sentence was designed to prevent conflict between the 
two sovereignties and 

b. The state authorities had granted parole for the 
apparent purpose of permitting service of the federal 
sentence and 

The state sentence had, therefore, for all practical 
purposes, expired. 

The high court pointed out that a contrary conclusion 
would produce the absurd situation of granting freedom 
for a period to a defendant aiter release from one 
sentence before starting service under a second sentence— 
a result neither required nor intended by any statute or 
by the :anguage of the second sentence. 

The question presented is whether 
Martin decision applies under converse conditions, per- 
mitting state authorities to take a federal prisoner on 
parole or probation and incarcerate him under a state 
sentence. So far as a federal prisoner under parole super- 
vision is concerned the answer appears simple. One of 
the official rules of the U. S. Board of Parole stipulates 
that a prisoner wanted for trial on criminal charges or 
for service of a sentence by another jurisdiction will not 


the rule in the 


be granted parole. This rule is not more honored by 
breach than by observance. Digression from the rule 


eecurs almost never. Hence a situation converse to the 
Martin case does not arise but if it does the rule of that 
case will be applicable.I[t seems hardly necessary to call 
attention to the fact that, although Section 716 (b) 
Title 18 (now Section 4164), subjects a prisoner to 
parole supervision between short term date and maximum 
expiration of sentence. it also directs that such super- 
vision sha'l not be a bar to his being taken by those 
entitled to his custody, among which state authorities 
are certainly included. 

The Martin case is not decisive of anything respecting 
a federal probationer taken into state custody. That 
state authorities may not seize for trial a federal pro- 
bationer was decided in Grant v. Guernsey, 63 F. (2nd) 163 
There, however, the state offense grew out of the same 
series of acts which brought about the federal conviction 
and sentence. What the decision would have been if the 
state offense had been committed during the probation 
period could amount to no more than speculation but 
this writer tends toward the belief that the state’s 
action in arresting and holding would have been upheld. 
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Reviews 


of Professional Periodicals 


EDITED By JOHN F. LANDIS 
Chief Probation Officer, United States District Court, District of Maryland 


THE PRISON WORLD 


Reviewed by REED COZART 


“Prison Population,” by James F. Dooling (January- 
February 1948). The author gives an analysis of the 
statistical figures of the Bureau of Census publication, 
entitled “Prisoners in State and Federal Prisons and 
Reformatories: 1945.”’ According to the figures there had 
been a marked decline in prison inmates during the period 
between 1939 and 1945, althouga the trend started up- 
ward during the latter year. The West, the South, and 
North Central states showed a substantial increase in 
1945 and the first of 1946. Declines were found in some 
states for the same period, notably Massachusetts. Some 
people believe that increases were found where the 
civilian population also had increased. Different factors 
are considered but the common reason for decline of 
26.5 percent in over-all population during war years was 
that some 11 million men were taken out of the general 
population. The figures of the report show, however, that 
the percentage of men between the ages of 18 and 34 in 
the prison population remained slightly over 60 percent 
during the period between 1938 and 1945 and the war 
made no difference. The writer suggests the need for a 
more searching study to determine the reason for the 
rise of prison population in postwar years. 

“The Defective Delinquent and the Institutional Pro- 
gram,” by Major Thomas J. Hanlon (January-February 
1948). This is a description by its superintendent of the 
institution at Napanoch, N. Y., for defective delinquents 
of the age of 16 years or over. This institution receives 
commitments from the New York courts and by transfer 
from other institutions, and the offenders include youth- 
ful violators along with adults. The period of confinement 
ranges from 3 years to life. An individualized plan of 
treatment is used. Offenders are segregated as to type 
and each type receives a special form of program. There 
is a cadet corps for the younger group who work for the 
honor to belong. Voeational and industrial training are 
provided. Education for illiterates, who comprise 50 per- 
cent of the population, is provided, as well as a well- 
rounded recreational and religious program. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by RANDOLPH E. WISE 


“Is This Reform?”’ by Albert Deutsch (Women’s Home 
Companion, March 1948). A very potent expose’ of defi- 
ciencies, negligences, oppressions, and brutalities existing 
in public training schools for juveniles. In a 4-month 
study covering 10 institutions in 6 states and the District 
of Columbia, the author discovered that despite the 
embellishments of technical phraseology and coinage of 
terms, fear and repression continue to rule in many state 
training schools. Illustrations are documented, criticisms 
substantiated, and those responsible for some of the 
inequalities are even quoted. Techniques employed to 
maintain order are mere improvisations of time-tested 
forms of corporal punishment. In reality, however, they 
remain horrible indignities to human decency. The report 
is not entirely critical; it contains positive reecommenda- 
tions which, if followed by legislative and administrative 


authorities, should eliminate once and for all the possi- 
bility of the continuance of such disgraceful practices. 

“Needed: A Gambler’s Anonymous,” by Michael Evans 
(Coronet, April 1948). The annual cost in dollars and 
human misery that gambling imposes on its devotees is 
staggering. In the wake of this “big business” are found 
the vestiges of social tragedies: suicides, divorce, neg- 
lected children, lost jobs, corruption of governments and 
of individuals. The author believes there are social gam- 
blers and psychotic gamblers. It is this latter group whose 
addiction results only in catastrophe to himself and to 
others. No plan for rehabilitating the psychotic gambler 
thus far has been developed. Amid some misgivings, it 
is suggested that the theory of the Aleoholics Anonymous 
movement be applied to the victims of g: ambling and that 
their readjustment be attempted through ‘Gamblers 
Anonymous.” 

I Served on a Parole Board,” by Dr. David Dressler 
(Coronet, April 1948). An experienced parole executive 
reveals the difficulties involved in determining whether 
parole will be granted or denied. Apt illustrations are 
used to clarify and emphasize the varied complications 
each applicant presents. A parole board member is 
charged with an extremely difficult responsibility. In 
effect, he must predict the future behavior of an inmate 
while all the time he is the monitor of man’s most 
precious possession—liberty. Whether he grants or denies 
parole, in any or all cases, each and every decision 
requires human understanding, courage, and humility. For 
his best definition of the responsibilities and purposes of 
a paroling agent, the author ealls upon the words of an 
applicant for parole. The response is brief, forceful, 
clear, and exceedingly appropriate. In part we are in- 
formed a parole officer is paid not for keeping everybody 
in jail but for helping the right men learn how to stay 
out of jail. 

“Tough Guys are Made, Not Born,” by Vincent Whitney 
(Coronet, April 1948). In evaluating the causes of delin- 
quent behavior, the author stresses the importance of 
emotional adjustment. To acquire attention and approval 
a child very frequently turns to the gang where his acts 
of daring are acclaimed. Despite material circumstances 
in the home a child will find it easier to resist delinquent 
temptations if that home has provided him with construc- 
tive habit patterns. Delinquent behavior very often is 
the external manifestation of internal conflict. Conse- 
quently, remedial measures should begin in the home— 
the source of the emotional disturbance. Supplementing 
this early start should be the resources of the community, 
intelligently administered where appropriate; this com- 
bined effort will go far toward nipping antisocial habits 
in the bud. 

“Treating Delinquents by Tolerated Violence Today,” 
(Picture Section, Philadelphia Inquirer, April 25, 1948). 
This is a pictorial presentation of a unique treatment for 
delinquent children as developed in England. The Institute 
for the Scientific Treatment of Delinquency has adopted 
a method of treatment whereby children sent to it for 
help by the London juvenile courts are permitted to wreck 
and smash things to their hearts content. A release is 
thereby afforded for the aggressive instincts that, psy- 
chologists say, are inherent in most growing children. 
The Institute was organized in 1932 in London and its 
research indicates a large number of the cases receiving 
psychological treatment are cured. ‘ 


“Needed: Boys Town for the World,” by the Rt. Rev. 


Msgr. Edward] J. Flanagan (Coronet, May 1948). At the 
request of General MacArthur, the illustrious founder of 
Town went to the Far East to study youth problems. 


Boys 
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His observations are set forth and one realizes the youth 
crisis as presented looms as an ominous threat to any 
lasting peace. Black market operations, want, inadequate 
and insufficient health, education, and recreational facil- 
ities provide stimuli to the delinquent behavior of youth 
throughout all those countries ravaged by war. The out- 
look for the future is one of despair unless the recom- 
mendations set forth by the author are adapted and 
put into practice at an early date. In effect, he proposes 
wherever delinquency is found the adoption of those 
prineiples on which his own Boys Town was founded so 
that the appalling conditions existing in Japan and the 
Far East may not drive their youth to crime. 

“Ganging Up on Personal Problems,” by Edith M. 
Stern, condensed from Your Life (The Reader’s Digest). 
This is a very enlightening article on the potential effec- 
tiveness of group therapy for those who are emotionally 
disturbed. The author observed this treatment device as 
practiced at the Philadelphia General Hospital and her 
account reflects the practicability of group psychotherapy. 
Illustrations are well chosen and interpreted, and the 
areas where group treatment may not be as effective as 
individualized care are indicated. Dangers of the group 
approach also are noted. Among the cases cited is one 
dealing with a habitual criminal and the efficacy of group 
treatment for this type of maladjustment is demonstrated. 
Hence what was attempted 9 years ago as an expediency 
measure now has become a valuable technique in the 
diagnosis and treatment of emotional disorder. 


SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 


Reviewed by JOHN F. LANDIS 


“Juvenile Vagraney In Germany,” by Erwin Schepses 
(March, 1918). The author, a case supervisor at the New 
York Training School for Boys, speaks from his obser- 
vations when in 1946-47 he was chief of the Welfare 
Service Branch. Public Welfare and Displaced Persons 
Division, Office of Military Government, Hesse, Germany. 

Thousands of children and adolescents are roaming 
the country in Germany, practically all of them members 
of German nationality groups expelled from Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, and Yugoslavia. Vagrant youths present 
a threat to public safety. More important, children and 
youths without homes probably do not “participate in 
the process of democratic re-education,” one of the main 
objectives of our occupation of Germany. “Combatting 
juvenile vagrancy is a matter of allied policy as well as 
German welfare action.” 

Estimates of the number of vagrant children vary 
greatly. In Hesse, for example, a country of four million 
inhabitants, representatives of private welfare agencies 
claimed 30,000 children are roaming the country. The 
estimate of public agencies was 5,000. The statistics do 
not include the age group between 18 and 21. These 
young vagrants are mostly Germans. They have been 
referred to as homeless children. Many of them are not 
without homes in the physical sense. They have run away 
from such homes because of economic or emotional in- 
security, reasons which have been intensified greatly in 
defeated Germany of today with its “appalling difficulties 
in food, clothing, housing, and fuel.’”’ Compared with life 
in destroyed cities, the open road is often preferable 
especially if the young person gains the sympathy of 
the occupation forces or knows the secrets of the black 
market. In addition, German authorities have to consider 
some who, in the course of the war and later, have become 
separated from their families and are really homeless. 
A more serious problem is presented by young people 
who at the age of 16 or 17 were drafted into the German 
Army. Now they find themselves drifting with incomplete 
formal education or vocational training, without family, 
or home, or hope for the future. 

Legislation in three divisions of the American Occu- 
pation Zone provides that the local youth offices, public 


agencies in charge of child welfare, may detain young 
vagrants for further treatment. The age limit was set 
at 21 except in Bavaria where they were divided into 
two groups—under 18, and 18 to 25. Work with this 
older group failed for lack of facilities. Dealing with 
vagrant juveniles under 18 has been more fruitful. 
Attempts to reunite them with their families has been 
successful in about 50 percent of the cases. In other 
instances, younger children were placed in foster and 
boarding homes. For yet other young vagrants, institu- 
tions for dependent, neglected, or delinquent children 
were available. Frequently, these homeless children are 
a disturbing element in institutions. Because of their 
previous vagrant experience, most of them are “precocious 
and hardened” and able to take care of themselves. “They 
look upon themselves as infinitely superior to the 
average population” of such institutions. Vocational 
training has been emphasized. But it is now realized 
that juvenile vagrancy is often a “sympton of neurotic 
behavior.” “German psychiatrists are beginning to give 
attention to the vagrant child.” 

It is noted that the churches, severely persecuted under 
the Nazi regime, have made an amazing comeback since 
the collapse of Germany and play a very influential part 
in the field of child welfare. Young people in institutions 
are encouraged in their desire for independence. Institu- 
tions caring for vagrant children are required to have 
student councils, members of which are elected by the 
inmates themselves. “From the German point of view it 
is certainly a bold step to intrust young people, inmates 
of an institution, with a share in assuming administrative 
responsibilities.” 

The German concept of juvenile delinquency differs 
from ours. There a child is never adjudged delinquent. 
He is punished for an offense against the criminal laws 
that apply to adults as well as children. He may be found 
in need of correctional education because of waywardness 
or neglect, but such a decision does not imply delinquency. 
A vagrant child is not necessarily a delinquent child. 
Many vagrant children do become delinquent because 
they have no other way to support themselves but by 
stealing or black market activities. 

In spite of conditions in Germany, delinquency has 
not assumed the proportions that had been predicted. A 
military government study of juvenile delinquency in 
Hesse for a 9-month period ending March 31, 1947, showed 
that convictions of juveniles reached a peak in late 1946 
and thereafter showed a constant decrease. During the 
same period convictions of juveniles for serious crimes 
were almost neglible. It appears, therefore, that juvenile 
delinquency in postwar Germany is a less serious problem 
than juvenile vagrancy. 


JOURNAL OF SOCIAL CASEWORK 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“The Child Away From Home,” by John E. Dula 
(April, 1948). Though there was a time when social 
workers thought they were doing right by a child to 
remove him from undesirable parents and oftentimes 
from a poor, squalid environment, it is now being dis- 
covered that a child needs more than three meals a 
day, a bed to sleep in, and a roof over his head. Any 
child who must leave his own home suffers extreme emo- 
tional and social disturbances. Foster home care has 
not proved helpful for many types of children, and the 
author here gives sound reasons for the frequent inef- 
fectiveness of the foster home. In the main, it is gener- 
ally agreed that children between the ages of 2 and 6 
adapt better to foster family care than to institutional 
care. “In general,” the author says, “we are coming to 
believe that the preadolescent and adolescent child does 
better in an institution than in a foster home.” 
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This article discusses the assets and liabilities of both 
boarding homes and institutions and laments the aggra- 
vated shortage of foster homes and trained caseworkers. 

“Placement of Adolescents in a Foster Care Agency,” 
by James Kk. Dumpson (May, 1948). Though foster homes 
generally have been accepted as a satisfactory method 
of caring for most neglected and dependent children, 
the question is now being raised as to whether foster 
homes are really the best type of care for adolescents. 

As an experiment, the Community Service Society of 
New York in January, 1943, established a residence 
known as Boys’ House. The purpose of the experiment 
was to determine whether group treatment supple- 
mented by casework may not be more effective for some 
iuyies of dependent, neglected adolescents. The first 
15 boys selected for residence in Boys’ House had at 
least one parent who was living, had been under the 
care of the agency for approximately 5 years, and in- 
tellectually they ranged from an I.Q. of 72 to 110. Each 
had had from three to six unsuccessful foster home 
placements and all were neglected and dependent 
children except two who had becn adjudged delinquent 
due to neglect. 

The project was under the supervision of an experienced 
caseworker, a chef, a housekeeper, and a_ part-time 
group worker. Community contacts were maintained by 
the children’s going to the public schools, to the movies, 
and to other public recreations. Attendance at church and 
Sunday School of their choice was encouraged but not 
insisted upon. The boys received guidance in the use and 
value of money, and some of them earned extra money 
from after-school employment. 

Though special or detailed results of this experiment 
are not reported, the author does conclude that for the 
boys, “It was an experience that gave the fullest oppor- 
tunity for growth . . .” 


SURVEY MIDMONTHLY 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAU 


“Hometown Goes to Washington,” by Marion Robinson 
(March 1948). This article describes the proceedings of 
the National Conference on Social Welfare Needs and 
Workshop of Citizens’ Groups held in Washington in 
January, 1948. Commissions met weeks before the 
meetings convened to make estimates of the problems 
and needs in seven areas—health, education, social se- 
curity, recreation, housing, special needs of children and 
youth, and citizen participation. After the reports were 
presented to the conference, lay people and professionals 
went into the workshop sessions to determine what can 
be done about these problems and needs and the methods 
to be used. Conference delegates were told that society 
at last should begin to catch up wiih science in an atomic 
age, that our social security system should be extended 
to include all workers, and that economic insecurity was 
having a devastating effect in our country. As the in- 
credible misery of human being’s in other countries was 
contemplated it was emphasized that this world should 
be free from want. 

Specific recommendations were made in the area of 
education and the need for inereased federal aid was 
cited as a means of carrying out these recommendations. 
The housing commission concluded that groups should 
be organized locally to wage the battle for low-rent 
housing under public subsidv. The health commission 
recommended hospital expansion and increased resources 
for medical research. Our next health battle is with 
chronie illness, they said. 

The youth report brought out that the chief threats 
to normal and adequate family life were inadequate 
income, bad housing, emotional disturbances, and illness. 
The recreation analysis reflected great unmet needs in 
facilities and personnel, lack of community organization, 


and many unserved groups. It recommended that the 
assembly establish a clearing house for public resources 
available to local communities on various problems in 
recreation. It also was suggested that community wel- 
fare councils give special attention to recruiting, training, 
and supervising of volunteers for local recreation pro- 
grams, 

Leonard Mayo stressed the importance of citizen par- 
icipaiion in social welfare programs. To recruit informed 
civizen leaders the national social welfare agencies should 
improve t.eir public relations and work more closely 
Wich national citizens’ groups. There was animated dis- 
cussion on social action and the techniques of stirring 
people sufficiently to get them to act. 

“Part Time Mental Clinics,” by Katharine G. Ecob 
(April 1948). The shortage of psychiatrists and other 
trained personnel can be offset by the setting up of 
part-time mental clinics. Psychiatrists who are available 
for evening hours may be procured from state mental 
instivutions and correctional institutions or a psychia- 
trist may be induced to settle in a community if a 
committee is persuasive and capable of doing a “Chamber 
of Commerce” job in selling the community. If a part- 
time clinic is developed the team may consist of a part- 
time psychiatrist and psychologist but should have a 
full-time psychiatric sociai worker. Rural areas frequently 
can be served by a traveling clinic. 

“Memo for D.A.,” by Eleanor Lake (April 1948). 
With Negroes forming less than 5 percent of San Fran- 
cisco’s population in 1946 but being convicted for 13 
percent of its crimes, district attorney Edmund C. Brown 
had an investigation made to explain this crime condition. 
The principal conclusion reached was that almost the 
entire problem of Negro crime in that city could be 
attributed to economic causes—bad housing, bad jobs, 
und unemployment. Many of these offenders were the 
“restless. roving type,” left stranded when the war plants 
closed. Negroes were arrested time and time again for 
vagrancy and investigation. The Negro offender in San 
Francisco was easier to apprehend because he usually 
was not involved with the hard-to-catch, big scale op- 
erators. He was more likely to be an amateur in crime 
and rackets. In crimes involving money, the Negro rate 
was disproportionately high. Negro arrests surpassed 
those of whites in crimes of passion and violence such 
as homicide, assault with deadly weapons, and hand-to- 
hand fighting. 

Better housing conditions and a fairer employment 
policy would contribute much to redirecting the lives 
of this wayward minority, the investigation concluded. 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF STUDIES 
ON ALCOHOL 


Reviewed by Roy BELTER 


“Constructive Teamwork in the Treatment of Alco- 
holism,” by Joseph Thimann, M.D. (March 1948). Dr. 
Thimann, medical director of the Washington Hospital 
at Boston, directs attention to the significant fact that 
while an underiying neurosis may be instrumental in the 
development of compulsive drinking, from the moment 
of its establishment the addictive drinking becomes an 
autcnomous disease, independent of its underlying cause. 
The persistence of the compulsive craving for alcohol 
even after the successful treatment of the neurosis there- 
fore can be understood. 

At the Washington Hospital, the elimination of the 
addictive craving for alcohol is the first element in its 
treatment plan, the conditioned-reflex beine used. See- 
ondly, the psychiatric approach is used wherever indi- 
cated. In the third step. the Hospital, through the case- 
worker, studies and manipulates the patient’s environ- 
ment. The fourth element consists of social and relaxation 
therapy, including promoting of membership in an 
abst:nence club. The treatment plan involves effort 
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within four areas of patient needs—emotional, physical, 
environmental, and associational. 

It should be obvious that “to treat the whole person 
requires the combined resources of medicine, psychiatry, 
and social service.” 

“Instruction on Alcohol Problems in the Public Schools,” 
by Raymond G. McCarthy, and Edgar M. Douglass, 
(March 1948). It is expected that public education will 
provide an interpretation of society so that students, 
through understanding, may make a constructive adjust- 
ment to society. In the course of discussion of social 
problems which touch their lives at home or in the 
neighborhood, student response is lively and productive. 
It is, therefore, surprising to learn that school admini- 
strators have shown only limited interest in inter- 
preting and explaining the tremendous social problem 
of alcohol. 

This scholarly article reports on a study made among 
boys and girls of secondary school age in a suburb of 
Washington, D. C. It was concluded that drink is not 
as serious a problem in high scnool students as has been 
generally thought. When the statistics are compared with 
figures for the age class 21 through 29, it is apparent 
that the period of most frequent initiation of drinking 
is immediately after high school. 

Information regarding alcohol can be woven effect- 
ively into school curricula beginning with about grade 
7, and growing steadily in amount and significance, with 
the most promising area in the last 2 years of high 
school, when for many students the use of alcoholic 
beverages becomes a realistic question for the first 
time. Instruction about alcohol can contribute to the 
learning process of young people in a manner which will 
strengthen the probability of wholesome and emotionally 
satisfying development. 

“A Survey of Local Church Activities and Pastoral 
Opinions Relating to Problems of Alcohol,” by Benson 
Y. Landis, Ph.D. (March 1948). The churches always 
have shown a lively concern in the problems of alcohol. 
Many institutions of religion have taken official stands 
with respect to individual use of alcoholic beverages and 
desirable methods of education and control. In recent 
statements, various religious bodies, while not renouncing 
their basic attitudes toward the trade in alcoholic bever- 
ages, suggest a shift in emphasis from legislative 
controls to educational methods and the rehabilitation 
of alcoholics. 

After analyzing the results of a questionnaire answered 
by over 600 Protestant clergymen, Dr. Landis concludes 
that a substantial proportion of the Protestant clergy 
is concerned about various problems of alcohol in the 
community and that a great number participate in some 
activity which expresses this concern. While much empha- 
sis is placed upon education both from the pulpit and 
in church schools, there is a considerable degree of 
dissatisfaction with the materials now available for 
education and with the methods used hitherto. There is, 
therefore, a challenging demand for new educational 
material. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by3ROBERT L. FAuceTT, M.D. 


“Aspects of Psychiatric Clinic Practice,” by Sol Wiener 
Ginsburg and Winifred Arrington (April 1948). This 
article discusses four types of mental hygiene clinics in 
ereater New York City, reviews the methods of patient 
intake and workup, and enters into a considerable dis- 
cussion of the use of teaching material in these clinics 
both from the standpoint of treatment of the patients 
and from the standpoint of learning by the young medical 
tudents. It is strongly brought out that the use of un- 
rained medical students in such a city wastes a great 
deal of trained psychiatric help and limits the amount of 


aid which a patient can get in such a clinic. They also 
call in the question of the value of whatever psychiatric 
material can be learned by such a superficial exposure 
as is given to the medical students in such clinics, and 
the authors conclude by asking the following questions: 
(1) What are we attempting to convey in our teaching 
process and how do we expect it to be used? That is, 
what is the purpose of teaching psychiatry in this form 
to this group? (2) What results can we point to as the 
product of the teaching plan? (3) Do the results justify 
the present investment of psychiatric time? (4) What 
changes might insure better results? and (5) Is it pos- 
sible to do a reasonable job with the time allotted at 
even the best schools, or is it necessary to face realis- 
tically the absolute need for much more time to accom- 
plish this goal? 

“Childhood Mental Disease in America: A Review of 
the Literature Before 1900.” by Ely <A. Rubinstein 
(April 1948). This is an interesting and valuable collection 
of little known literature concerning childhood mental 
disease written before 1900 in America. It covers a field 
which is neglected and little known by many who are 
working in it. Granted that most of the articles reviewed 
are now outmoded they, at any rate, should furnish a 
good background for anyone interested in childhood 
mental disease. An excellent bibliography, probably no- 
where better collected, appears at the end of the review. 

“The Concept of the Psychopath,” by Hulsey Cason 
(April 1948). This paper is a report of a research assign- 
ment begun in 1940 to study the problem of psychopathy 
and to make clinical investigations of the male psycho- 
paths in the Psychopathic Unit, Medical Center for 
Federal Prisoners, Springfield, Missouri. 

The author enters into a discussion of the etiology of 
psychopathy which, as always, raises the question whether 
there is such a thing as a constitutional psychopath or 
whether external environmental factors always are in- 
volved in the genesis of psychopathy. This discussion 
arrives at no better conclusion than others have previ- 
ously. The author attempts to be explicit in describing 
primitive drives and behavior and has listed such drives 
under 15 types grouped for convenience in 5 groups. These 
5 groups include Appetitive, Egocentric, Bitter-Emotional, 
Aggressive, and Inhumane. He states that these 15 
drives are natural and native in the sense that their 
existence, or later existence, already had been influenced 
at the time of birth, and makes a statement that it seems 
justifiable to assume that some kind of predisposition of 
alcoholism and drug addiction is natural, inasmuch as 
these addictions are cultivated so easily. He goes on to 
say that the list of primitive drives includes everything 
that is included in Freud’s pleasure principle, but it is 
erroneous and biased to assert that sex or pleasure can 
be regarded as the basis of all the other drives. The 
writer does not seem to distinguish between what are 
really primitive drives and the different divisions of 
these drives as motivated by interaction with society. 
The author then tries to correlate legal offenses and 
antisocial modes of behavior although it seems to this 
reviewer that this is a highly artificial method of des- 
cribing an interaction between individual and society. 

The article might be read with interest bv psvchologists 
and psychiatrists and may help to crystallize their 
opinions and thinkine about the nature of psychopathy 
although in the opinion of the reviewer the concept of 
the nsvchonath is neither broadened nor deepened by 
this discussion. 

“Personality Adjustment through Social Action,” by 
Rudolph M. Whittenberg (April 1948). This is a 
report of the activities of a research project set up by 
the Union Settlement Association in New York City in 
October, 1945, and known as the Neighborhood Center 
for Block Organization. In an area characterized by the 
well-known pattern of an urban slum where average 
rentals were $28 a month, inadequate housing, lack of 
recreation and of social services, interracial and inter- 
cultural friction, and concomitant symptoms of family 
breakdown, delinquency, gang warfare, prostitution, and 
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gambling, the Neighborhood Center for Block Organ- 
ization was set up. The role of a professional worker in 
this area was that of a group leader working with an 
indigenous group of people from the community. 

The article follows through with the genesis of the 
beginning of a neighborhood block organization and 
shows the personalities involved in the block, how they 
interact, and how this social interaction can be a form 
of treatment with a minimal amount of direction from 
professional psychiatric advisory clinics. It is the feeling 
of the reviewer that this is a highly significant report, 
and that in large urban areas where slum housing and 
delinquency with all the other antisocial concomitants 
are present, more can be done with a limited budget in 
this means than any other. The article is recommended 
hig ly to all those interested in juvenile delinquency and 
also to probation officers in large urban centers. 


FOCUS 


Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


oer 


lraining Probation and Parole Personnel,” by Walter 
C. Reckless (March 1948). The author contends that 
“The main justification for training in any field is that 
it enables the worker to perform on the job more effec- 
tively than he would perform without training.” He states 
that excellent performance is to be measured in terms 
of the worker’s ability to screen cases, to induce changes 
in the life habits and attitudes of his clients, to make 
meaningful sociolegal investigations, to supervise effec- 
tively while interpreting his client’s situation in the 
authoritative framework of probation and parole, and 
to formulate comprehensive treatment plans. 

The good professor, in your reviewer's opinion, tends 
to overemphasize terminology if not to contradict him- 
self. While we may agree that the foundation of 
training in probation-parole work may not be in case- 
work, experience has taught your reviewer, at least, 
that a knowledge of criminology, corrections, and social 
psychology must be supplemented by training in casework 
and related subjects. Casework techniques. intelligently 
uscd, will assist materially in enabling the probation- 
parole officer to achieve the very standards set by the 
author. Without such knowledge and methods the officer 
will be handicapped in his work. It appears unimportant 
to the writer where such training, if competent, is avail- 
able, whether through schools of social work or in a 
department of sociology. 

The author’s use of such terms as “case screening,” 
“treatment plans,” “interpretation of situation,” “worker- 
client relationship,” disproves his own statement that 
casework itself properly excludes probation and parole. 

“Care of Young Offenders in Greece,” by Helen D. 
Protopadakis (March 1948). Special judges, attorneys and 
courts, changes in juvenile court jurisdictions, develop- 
ment of modern institutions, all have proved effective in 
dealing with young offenders and other minors exposed 
to postwar moral dangers. Societies for the protection of 
minors have been established to aid in rehabilitating 
Greek youth. Each society has four departments: social 
research and judicial assistance; finding work and reha- 
bilitation; supervision; and advice and propaganda. 
Probation-parole officers are associated with the first 
and third classifications. The author believes the Greek 
program inefficient, however, because of its lack of a 
special code for minors and of qualified judges and insti- 
tutional personnel, 

“Should Parole Officers Be Armed?” by G. I. Giardini 
(March 1948). Although nation-wide surveys on this 
controversial question favor permitting the use of weap- 
ons by parole officers, the author doubts “. whether 
the sort of authority by guns and blackjacks can be 
absorbed within the frame of casework techniques and 
utilized in an effective manner, without damaging or 
undoing the constructive use of authority generally.” 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF SOCIOLOGY 


Reviewed by Cuas. H. Z. MEYER, Pu.D. 


“A Sociological Theory of Psychopathy,” by Harrison 
G. Gough (March 1948). This is a very interesting article 
questioning, to some extent, the validity of the concept 
of “psychopathy,” and affirming that this term can per- 
haps be understood better in terms of sociological con- 
cepis. “it is expedient to use a sociological approach in 
its analysis.” The psychopath can really be looked 
upon as a person deficient in role-playing ability. Baldwin, 
Cooley, Margaret Mead, Kimball Young, and others are 
referred to and quoted as sociologists who have done 
extensive research in this direction. According to Margaret 
Mead, the rise of the self depends upon the individual’s 
capacity to look upon himself as an object. The self thus 
has its origin in communication and in taking the role 
of another. To the degree in which an individual cannot 
play the many roles required in a life adjustment, he may 
be considered a psychopath. The purpose of the paper 
is to show that psychopathy is a deficiency in role- 
playing ability, but it often is used as a synonym for 
delinquency or social maladjustment. If we define psy- 
chopathy in terms of role-playing, we provide a synthesis 
for a wide range of diagnostic and therapeutic data. 
Also it is possible to apply more empirical tests to the 
hypotheses and theories which we may develop con- 
cerning an individual referred to as a psychopath. 

“The Validity of the Burgess Method of Parole Pre- 
diction,” by Michael Hakeem (March 1948). We in the 
correction field would be thankful if we had a sure-fire 
parole and probation prediction table. Much work has 
been done on the problem of parole prediction, but very 
few of the tables actually have been submitted to vali- 
dating follow-up tests. Such follow-up tests that have 
been made frequently were contradictory and_ incon- 
clusive. This article is a report of a follow-up study made 
on the Burgess prediction table and shows that there is 
remarkable accuracy in the prediction methods and the 
outcome of the case. The Burgess Method starts with 
the hypothesis that there are differences in a number of 
factors which may exist between those who violate parole 
and those who do not violate. Dr. Burgess studied 3,000 
subjects paroled from three Illinois penal institutions, 
1,000 from each institution. All of the subjects had been 
out at least 215 years and had been under parole super- 
vision for at least a year after release. Parole violations 
were divided into two types, minor violations and major 
violations. Minor violations were infractions of te rules 
of parole, major violations were commissions of actual 
crime. Dr. Burgess catalogued 22 factors which he divi- 
ded into a number of subclasses. His method has been 
criticized by Dr. G. B. Vold, Dr. Sheldon T. Glueck, and 
others who have developed parole prediction tables. 
Hakeem’s article, however, shows from follow-up studies 
that there is a remarkably close association between 
prediction and outcome in the Burgess Method. This 
fact is very encouraging for further fruitful research 
on the prediction of criminality. 

The May, 1948 issue of The American Journal of 
Sociology is devoted to a brief of “The American Family” 
as it is affected by a changing society and by regional 
patterns and ethnic characteristics. The articles follow, 
in some measure, the scheme of Dr. Ernest W. Burgess’ 
latest book, The Family From Institution to Companion- 
ship, which is in collaboration with Harvey Locke. This 
book was reviewed for FEDERAL PROBATION several 
months ago. 

The title of this symposium on “The American Fam- 
ily,” may seem to be a misnomer. In this country the 
patterns of family life are so numerous that one hardly 
ean distinguish a homogeneous entity. The American 
Family, if there be such, presents an external picture 
of diversity and instability. In its development it seems 
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to show a trend from a patriarchal autocratic to a 
companionship and equalitarian type of family in which 
democracy, freedom, and self-expression are stimulated. 
In America adaptability becomes more significant for 
success in marriage and family living than does a rigid 
stability. 

From the anthropological standpoint the American type 
of family is a small isolated unit lost in a huge American 
setting in which the husband is insecure about his job, 
and the wife about hers, which brings on many special 
problems, not experienced in family life before. The 
American Family is becoming more and more a social 
rather than a functional group in which individual 
values are of primary importance. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW 
AND CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


“An Attempt at a Re-evaluation of Some Concepts of 
Law and Psychiatry,” by Benjamin Karpman (September- 
October 1947). The author, chief psychotherapist at the 
Government’s St. Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, D. C., 
emphasizes the need for reconsidering certain problems 
common to both law and psychiatry in the light of the 
more progressive trends. Dr. Karpman indicates in this 
study that emphasis should not be stressed on the offense 
committed but on the offender. Also, emphasis should be 
ceiven to the early environmental setting in which the 
oifender was brought up. 

An analysis of the author’s classification of criminals 
tends to place the offenders in two personality classes: 
the psychogenic and the psychopathic. The psychogenic 
eroup includes those in whom definite emotional moti- 
vations may be found back of their criminal behavior. 
They generally mav be reached psychotherapeutically and 
in some cases with little difficulty. Many of this type 
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therefore are redeemable. This group, it is noted, includes 
the greater percentage of habitual criminals. The psycho- 
pathic group, on the other hand, fails to reveal the 
presence of psychogenic motivations and therefore psy- 
chotherapeutiec treatment would have little influence. 
This article further points out that despite all the mea- 
sures and methods heretofore and now used by the 
authorities engaged in the correctional field, crime seems 
to show no signs of abatement but on the contrary grows 
more acute every day. 

According to Dr. Karpman, dynamic psychiatry offers 
the following considerations: 

1. Emphasis shouid be laid primarily on the doer 
and not on the deed. 

2. Prime consideration should be given to deeper 
emotional motivations behind the crime, and assign 
immediate causation a secondary importance. 

3. The setting in which the crime has been com- 
mitted is important, but more important yet is the 
environmental setting in which the criminal was 
brought up and developed as a child and or an indi- 
vidual. 

4. It is fallacious to assume that everybody knows 
exactly what is right and what is wrong, and thus 
charge everyone with full and equal responsibility. 
It is submitted here that due consideration must be 
given to the origin and life-time development of the 
right and wrong attitudes in each accused individual 
on the basis of which the devree of gui't and respon- 
sibility may be more correctly evaluated. 

5. In the light of advanced psvchiatrie knowledge, 
our behavior and our knowledge are determined 
basically more by emotional than intellectual con- 
siderations. 

6. Rather than to treat and charge individuals 
with this or that type of crime, it is more correct 
to view criminals in terms of the tvpe of personalities 
involved. On this basis, criminals may be divided 
into two main classes: The psychogenic and psycho- 
pathic, respectively. 


Your Bookshelf on Review 


EDITED By BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 
Superintendent, Vocational Evucation and Training, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


An Archaic Form of Punishment 


Red Hannah. By Robert Graham Caldwell. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1947. Pp. 144. $3.00. 


Sociologists tell us that cultural lag, the discrepancy 
between scientific knowledge and social institutions, is 
the chief cause of most of our social problems. It is es- 
pecially true of criminology and penology. Ideal concep- 
tions of rehabilitative treatment were set forth by experts 
in that field at the Cincinnati Prison Congress of 1870, 
but few institutions vet have put these into complete 
operation. And criminal jurisprudence lags far behind 
penological practice. It limps along somewhere between 
10 centuries and a half-century behind good institutional 
procedure in dealing with delinquents. One reason why 
prison administrators do not accomplish more of their 
enlightened objectives is that the categories of crimes 
and the sentences prescribed in the law impose unneces- 
sary and irrational problems upon them and hamper 
the execution of sane and rational programs. 

The Delaware whipping post is probably the most 
striking example of cultural lag in American criminal 
jurisprudence. This gruesome vestige of corporal punish- 


ment is a hang-over from colonial juristie practice which 
was, in itself, a hang-over from Old World ideas and 
methods which hark back as far as we have any written 
records of the ways in which criminals have been dealt 
with. Indeed, anthropological researches indicate that 
corporal punishment antedates the so-called Dawn of 
History. 

Unfortunately, the whipping post is not the only vestige 
which proves Delaware to be, perhaps, the most backward 
state in the Union in criminal jurisprudence. The criminal 
code of Delaware has been especially savage, and even 
in the most recent codification—that of 1935—the law 
prescribes death by hanging for murder in the first 
degree, rape, kidnapping, and burglary. The use of the 
pillory was not outlawed until 1905. Moreover, Delaware 
has never established a centralized correctional and penal 
system. But Dr. Caldwell is not primarily interested in 
pointing up the special backwardness of Delaware crimi- 
nal jurisprudence and penology, but rather in exposing 
the archaic and barbarous nature of the type of thinking 
which could permit the perpetuation of the whipping 
post in an otherwise enlightened twentieth-century 
community. 

The title of the book is derived from the name, “Red 
Hannah,” given by Negroes to the red-painted southern 
Delaware whipping post. The volume is an exhaustive 
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and scholarly study of origins and use of the whipping 
post in Delaware, of the arguments advanced by its 
exponents and the measures taken by them to continue its 
use, and of the efforts to abolish it, even including futile 
appeals to the Federal Government. This particular 
heritage of bygone barbarism has taken on a sort of 
“state-rights” flavor in Delaware; hence, the more it 
has been criticized by enlightened reformers trom outside 
the state, the more determined have been the defiant 
Delaware interests to retain it. 

In defense of the whipping post, it has been argued 
that it will deter persons from committing crimes, that 
it will reform criminals, that it protects society from 
crime, and that it is a good way to execute social 
vengeance for delinquency. 

Dr. Caldwell does well what others have done before 
by showing the falsity of all these contentions. The ex- 
perience of early modern times, prior to the rise of 
imprisonment, proved that severe corporal punishments 
do not deter many from committing crimes. The whipping 
post cannot very well reform criminals, since it provides 
no program of rehabilitation. On the contrary, it may 
make its victims more serious criminals by causing deep 
resentment, reducing their self-respect, stigmatizing 
them, and leading them to consort with criminals. It 
provides no protection from criminals, not even as much 
as a short jail term. Since those who are whipped usually 
are imprisoned also, the imprisonment provides all the 
} rotection that the sentence can assure. And, so far as 
social vengeance is concerned, it is absurd to take out 
vengeance on a culprit whose conduct is the inevitable 
outcome of his personality and background. In regard 
to the basic argument of deterrence, Lr. Caldwell shows 
that, after the public spectac.es at the whipvings, the 
spectators frequently get drunk and start fights and 
other violence far more serious than the crimes for which 
the convicted culprits had been whipped. 

While whippings are administered to only a small 
minority of convicted criminals in Delaware, the practice 
is by no means dormant at present. Over 1,600 persons 
have been whipped since 1900. 

There seems no hope of getting the whipping post 
legally abolished in Delaware. All public and legislative 
agitation to bring this about only arouses the custodians 
of the barbaric vested-interest to more zealous defense 
of their pet atrocity. The last effort was made in 1945, 
and the matter could not even be brought to a vote in 
the legislature. The main prospect for its abandonment 
is that it will gradually fall more and more into actual 
disuse. 


Cooperstown, N.Y. HARRY ELMER BARNES 


An A-1 Book for Parents 
Developing Your Child’s Personality. By Gelolo 
McHugh, Ph.D. New York: D. Appleton-Century 

Company, Inc., 1947. Pp. 234. $2.75. 


Parent education is evidently “coming of age” judging 
from the constant flow of literature in the field by authors 
adept in presenting in popular form the varied findings 
of research in the child development sciences. Among the 
many books of this nature which I have read recently, I 
would rate Dr. McHugh’s contribution A-1, not only for 
parents but for prospective parents. His chapters, 
“Planning for Parenthood,” ‘Personal Qualification for 
Parenthood,” “Parenthood Begins with Pregnancy,” and 
“Preparing for Child Care” are real gems. His presen- 
tation and treatment of the important subjects of eating, 
sleeping, and toilet learning, and his elucidation of sex, 
social, and emotional learning are a fine blend of 
scientific knowledge and popular exposition. We, who 
have studied children and family problems for a life- 
time, can do no better than to try to place this book in 
the hands of all prospective and actual parents. If a 
medal should be given this year for the best book for 
parents, McHugh’s book would be my choice. 


Mooseheart, Ill. MARTIN L. REYMERT 


A Study of Alcoholics 


Studies of Compulsive Drinkers. By Mrs. Flo- 
rence Halpern. New Haven: Laboratory of Ap- 
plied Physiology, Yale University. Pp. 96. $1.00, 

Part I 

This 96-page monograph is a report of a study made at 
the ew 10rk Psychiatric Institute and Hospital under 
a grant from the Research Council on Problems of 
Alconolics. it is a hyphenated publication, 78 pages of 
which are devoted to case histories and 18 pages to a 
detailed psychological study of the cases. 

A 2-page foreword by N. D. C. Lewis is in itself a 
critical review of the work. In his opening paragraph, 
Lewis poses a challenge between fictional accounts of 
lite histories of inebriates and the allegedly factual and 
objective histories therein delineated. Because these 
case histories were written to meet the approval of the 
18 alcoholics involved, their objectivity seems to be some- 
what attenuated. This is particularly true when compared 
with such fictional case histories as that of Sydney Carton 
in Dicken’s Tale of Two Cities or that of Hurstwood 0: 
Dreiser’s Sister Carrie or even Don, the central figure in 
Charles Jackson’s The Lost Weekend. 

The negative quality of the report is pointed out by 
Lewis in these words, “The personality structures of 
the alcoholics and of the individuals in the normal control 
group were most intangible.” To us working in the field 
of alcoholism, groping hungrily for tangible pathogno- 
monie teatures, negative reports are discouraging. But 
in the scientific scheme of things, such reports are 
valuable. They gradually keep delimiting the fields of 
research where hope for positive findings ultimately are 
achieved. I have in mind such scientific investigations as 
the kind that occurred about two decades ago with 
reference to spinal fluid pressure findings in epileptics 
and their relationship to atmospheric changes. The accu- 
mulation of facts pointed to a scientific “no,” with the 
result that research has shifted to other areas which no 
doubt has been more productive. 

The failure of these collaborators to make out posi- 
tive personality traits differentiating the alcoholic from 
the normal may find its explanation in the fact that 
perhaps the group studied were not too much on the 
pathological side. I am saying this because at the time 
of publication the group averaged 3 years and 51% 
months of total abstinence from alcoholic indulgence. 
This must be granted to be a comparatively long period 
of abstinence for compulsive drinkers. The only expla- 
nation for this perhaps can be found in the fact that 
10 of the 18 were faithful adherents of the A. A. program, 
4 were ambivalent but touched by the same, and only 4 
actually reiected A. A. Thus, another triumph for A. A. 
can be chalked up. 

Part 

The psychological test results of the 47 subjects studied 
here are impressive, and the three tests used are inter- 
esting and proved productive. The intelligence of the 
subjects as measured by the Wechsler Bellevue Adult 
Intelligence Scale is higher than may be found in other 
groups of alcoholics. Halpern’s group is homogeneous. 
and intelligence here proved nondifferentiating. 

The “Level of Aspiration Test,” devised by the exami- 
ner, would seem to be better named if called, “A measure 
of the degree of autocriticism exercised.” Here is a 
useful effort to measure self-evaluation of alcoholics. She 
concludes they over-estimate themselves and demonstrates 
this by her test of Level of Aspiration. The vocational 
interest, as expressed by the subjects studied, reflects the 
great restlessness and span of interests from A to Z, 
pointed out in detail in the first part of the book in the 
case histories. 

The Rorschach Test results obtained agree by and 
larve with the findings of such studies of alcoholics as 


*Part II, dealing with psychological test results, is reviewed by 
Agnes A. Sharp, Ph.D., chief psychologist at the Psychiatric Institute 
of the Municipal Court of Chicago. 
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Seliger and Cranford and Billig and Sullivan. Immatu- 
rity, impulsiveness, lack of stability, anxieties, and emo- 
tional disturbances are found in all the Rorschach proto- 
cols in the three studies. Halpern wisely points out almost 
universal restlessness of her subjects as shown in the 
Rorschach. The three studies state that there is no one 
personality type found in compulsive drinkers, but also 
that no Rorschach protocol of the subjects tested was 
found to be in the normal range. “The way the alcoholic 
responds to his disturbance,” Halpern points out, ‘“‘more 
than the specific nature of the disturbance” is what 
distinguishes him from certain other groups. 

Halpern has, by averaging the data of the 47 Rorschach 
protocols, attempted to reveal the structure of the 
alcoholic personality. She states, “This is ‘the anatomy’ 
of the individual.” This inferentia] deduction, which is 
interesting but might be questioned, cannot be checked 
or answered since she does not give the individual proto- 
cols. I could wish these had been included, particularly 
since so much of the volume is given over to detailed 
social histories. 

She summarizes the alcoholic as “poorly adjusted, un- 
stable, restless,” “‘who reacts to various stimuli as to a 
challenge that makes him want to take chances, to expose 
himself to difficulties, and to indulge in all manner of 
experiences; to be constantly on trial before himself, and 
to have a compulsive need to prove himself to himself.” 
These reactions in alcoholics often bring him into the 
automobile courts as well as into other difficulties. 

The psychological results reported in the case histories 
and in Part II of this volume show careful clinical 
study of the individual compulsive drinkers who make 
up the group. Intoxication from drinking is as old as 
time. It has been looked upon as “sin” (a religious prob- 
lem), as “non-acceptable socially” (a social problem), as 
a “character defect” (a moral problem), as a “disease” 
(a medical problem), and as a “personality maladjust- 
ment” (a psychological problem). Only recently are we 
making a little progress in the solution of the problem. 
Such combined efforts being made to find the meaning 
of the need for alcoholic intoxication are to be applauded 
and encouraged. 

Chicago, Ill. 


D. B. ROTMAN,M.D.* 
*Dr. Rotman died May 30, 
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Restoring the Physically Disabled 


Rehabilitation of the Physically Handicapped. 
By Henry H. Kessler, M.D. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1947. Pp. 274. $3.50. 

This book is not a manual of specific procedures used 
in rehabilitation, but is rather an excellent presentation 
of a wide and over-all view of the field. The author in 
private life has been closely associated with the modern 
rehabilitation movement at the New Jersey Rehabilitation 
Clinie since 1917, and with the U. S. Navy rehabilitation 
program during World War II. He has utilized his ex- 
perience to present us with an interesting, well-thought- 
out survey of the background, present status, and future 
of the rehabilitation movement. In it are expounded valu- 
able theoretical concepts and practical principles which 
will prove interesting and stimulating to all who are 
concerned with the problem—especially to those whose 
work deals directly with physically handicapped persons. 

Dr. Kessler opens with a scanning of the general con- 
siderations and problems affecting handicapped persons. 
He defines rehabilitation as “an organized and system- 
atic method by which the physical, mental, and voca- 
tional powers of the individual are improved to the point 
where he can compete with equal opportunity with the 
so-called nonhandicapped.” He discusses the extent and 
cost of disability; the attitudes of society (which he feels 
to be the greatest single handicap imposed on the dis- 
abled); the attitudes of the handicapped individuals 
themselves; and the various systems of classification of 
handicapped individuals; cause, age clinical type, degree 


of productivity and employability, 
politically significant grouping. 

A large section of the book has been devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the handicapped as classified by the socially 
and politically significant groupings, as much of our pres- 
ent rehabilitation procedures crystallized and grew up 
around these: the crippled child, the injured worker, the 
disabled veteran, and the chronic disabled. Because of the 
importance and significance of certain large clinical 
groups, the mentally and emotionally disabled, the ortho- 
pedic patient, the blind and the deaf, and medical and 
surgical invalids, separate chapters are devoted to their 
consideration. With respect to each group the author 
discusses the background of its development of rehabili- 
tation services, peruses present practices, and offers 
sound and constructive criticism. He suggests changes of 
procedure to aid in carrying out in the most effective 
way the basic procedures of rehabilitation, and suggests 
a national program. Most of Dr. Kessler’s suggestions— 
for instance, compulsory registration of the physically 
handicapped so that they may be offered treatment— 
are excellent. However, certain ideas, such as a personal 
detailed health record to be carried by all individuals in 
our country, will elicit many valid objections. 

Throughout this work the author stresses the flexibility 
and adaptability of the human body and mind, and the 
justified hopefulness in the practice of rehabilitation of 
the physically handicapped. He recommends a number 
of concrete steps to be taken to carry out the modern 
attitude that rehabilitation is not a kindness we give to 
the handicapped out of sympathy, but that it is a function 
that society owes to itself and its citizens; that the 
ultimate goal of rehabilitation is to aid the physically 
handicapped to become productive, well-adjusted members 
of our society, equal citizens in every sense. 

Mobile, Ala. ROBERT S. WEINHAUS, M.D. 


and socially and 


Physical Abnormalities and Adjustment 


Adjustment to Physical Handicap and Illness: 
A Survey of the Social Psychology of Physique 
and Disability. By Roger G. Barker, Beatrice A. 
Wright, and Mollie R. Gonick. New York: Social 
Science Research Council, 1946. Pp. 372. $2.00. 


This work is essentially a survey of the literature 
that has developed concerning the effect of physique 
upon the personality and behavior of the individual. Phy- 
sique is used here in its widest sense to include normal 
as well as abnormal variations in structure and function. 

The survey, conducted under the direction of Dr. Barker, 
is remarkable for its extent and excellence; there is a 
52-page bibliography containing most of the relevant 
references including a number of reports from other 
countries. The authors have summarized the literature 
on the effects of normal variations in physique, crippling, 
tuberculosis, impaired hearing, and acute illness. Also 
included is a chapter on employment of the physically 
handicapped. They have also included data on the effects 
of these variations on the attitudes and behavior of 
other members of society. Even more remarkable than 
the extent of their search of the applicable literature 
is the depth of critical thought that has gone into the 
analysis of most of the important works, and the skill 
and objectivity with which conclusions have been abstrac- 
ted and set forth. The authors have carefully delineated 
where objective evidence ends and speculation begins, 
and further have searchingly analyzed the various tech- 
niques of obtaining objective evidence. 

There is an excellent discussion of the various theories 
as to the method whereby physical influences operate to 
bring about ‘“somatopsychological effects.” The authors 
advance a theory of their own consisting essentially of 
a systematic way of describing certain conflict situations 
that arise because of physique, and introduce a number 
of interesting concepts to explain some of the observed 
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behavior. From these they draw a number of conclusions 
as to ways of altering the situation so as to decrease the 
problems. There is relatively little emphasis on other 
factors which have been considered extremely important 
by many who work in the field of personality: inborn 
characteristics of the individual, and the effect of a multi- 
tude of life experiences in conditioning the individual. 
However, many of the authors’ practical conclusions 
probably will be concurred in even by those who prefer 
other theoretical explanations. 

This book is recommended very strongly for anyone 
who is interested in social or personality research, and 
will be of great practical value to workers dealing with 
clients who present problems related to physical abnor- 
malities. 


Mobile, Ala. RoBErRT S. WEINHAUS, M.D. 


A Manual for the Club Leader 


Manual of Boys’ Club Operation. New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Company, 1947. Pp. 368. 


This is a practical book for those engaged in youth 
work. While it is intended for boys clubs, its material 
is applicable to the Y.M.C.A., settlement houses, com- 
munity centers, teen canteens, etc. A sound business 
approach is discussed and outlined in detail in its chapter 
on “Budgeting and Bookkeeping” and a sample budget 
form is presented. The total process of building a budget, 
getting its approval, and control of expenditures is well 
presented. 

In such chapters as “The Library,” “Building Manage- 
ment,” and “The Physical Program,” one is impressed 
with the wealth of detailed and specific information 
given. How to set up a tournament, the correct tempera- 
ture for water in the swimming pool, safety rules, forms 
of all kinds, games, parties, catalogue system for libraries, 
and the size light bulbs to use in order to get adequate 
lighting, are only a few of the thousands of practical 
questions discussed. The gang or the natural group is 
recommended as the soundest basis for a group club. 
The importance of working with small groups is well 
explained. The difference between a “friendship group” 
and a “special interest group” is clearly defined. The 
process by which these groups are formed is discussed as 
well as program, supervision, and a method whereby one 
could evaluate to some degree the effectiveness of the 
group. 

An outstanding group of persons serving on 15 national 
program committees reviewed and approved the material 
in the manual which related to their committee assign- 
ments. At the close of each of the 25 chapters is a 
complete bibliography which will be of real value. 


Columbus, Ohio WILLIAM KAUFMAN 


Psychotherapy and Hypnosis 
Hypnotherapy: A Survey of the Literature. 
By Margaret Brenman and Merton M., Gill. New 


York: International Universities Press, 1947. 
Pp. 276. $4.50. 


It is a curious phenomenon of life that history charac- 
teristically turns back its pages to find what is new. 
Hypnosis, abandoned by Freud over a half century ago, 
emerges now as one of the most powerful of all weapons 
in the combat against the ills of the mind. How it is 
woven into the therapeutic process, its status today, and 
the technical details involved in its usage are the concerns 
of this volume by two exceptionally qualified members 
of the staff of The Menninger Foundation. 

The work under discussion is an extension of a mono- 
graph published originally in 1944. At that time, because 
of its value for immediate service, it was distributed 
among the members of the armed forces who were directly 
concerned. Now it is being made available to a wider 


audience in the hope of stimulating discussion and re- 
search. The revision and extension contain two appen- 
dixes: the first including four previously published case 
studies; the second the report of an experimental study, 

All of this work, as all of the previous work of the authors, 
is marked by a circumspection and care that commends 
itself to the reader. The curbs they have placed on their 
obvious enthusiasms will be appreciated by those for 
whom hypnotherapy is a daily preoccupation. This 
attitude contrasts significantly with the rush of articles, 
practical handbooks, and surveys that now flood the 
literary market and again threaten the hard-won gains 
of hypnosis as an adjunct of psychotherapy. 

Every book has some faults. The major one here is in 
the subtitle. Some very significant work of recent years 
has been overlooked. The authors, by indirection, excuse 
this with the implication that they have been forced 
into print by a “steady stream of requests for copies 
(of the original monograph) from interested civilians.” 
The professional reader will wish they had been more 
resistant to such pressures. The last three years have 
been particularly futile in hypnotherapeutic research. 
Clinicians are only now beginning to evaluate their 
wartime experiences and, recently, journals have begun 
publishing these and the results of further experimen- 
tation. 

Whatever contributes to the knowledge of human be- 
havior comes within the province of interest of the 
correctional worker. Although applicable in a broader 
field, hypnotherapy has proved a research tool almost 
without parallel in aiding toward the formulation of 
the factors behind the criminal deed; it has also enlarged 
our knowledge of the offender’s personality; it has 
placed in our hands a tool for the “treatment” of the 
illness called criminosis. For these reasons, the volume 
under discussion deserves the close and critical attention 
of those whom society has charged with the care and 
management—hboth within and outside of institutions— 
of offenders. 

Baltimore, 


Md. ROBERT M. LINDNER 


Sociology of Crime 
Crime: Causes and Conditions. By Hans von 
Hentig, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1947. Pp. 379, $3.50. 


This book is one in a series of McGraw-Hill publica- 
tions in sociology. It differs from the usual books in 
criminology in that it does not attempt to cover the entire 
subject in one volume. Instead the author has divided 
the study of crime into three areas: the sociological, the 
biological, and the therapeutic. This volume starts with 
the sociology of crime. The biology of crime, the author 
hopes to publish soon. The therapy of crime is yet to be 
written. Because crime is a pattern of social disorgani- 
zation the sociological approach was undertaken first. 

This book contributes very little which is new to the 
field other than the arrangement and classification of 
some of the subject matter. Crime in wartime is an 
interesting and informative division. The statistics are 
brief and well illustrate the discussions. Crime and chance 
are stimulating reading. Chance as a determinant in 
criminal behavior has not been consistently set forth by 
a previous writer, and the author’s bibliographical re- 
ferences do not indicate that this novel approach was 
ever expounded seriously before. 

Since certain crimes depend upon a fortuitous com- 
bination of rare circumstances which will not recur, it 
is unlikely that the crime will be repeated. One therefore 
does not need to treat this type of fortuitous criminal 
because there is nothing to treat him for. Since the 
temptation will not return he can be considered as 
“reformed.” However, other types of crime are not 


chance occurrences and those who perpetrate such offenses 
need therapy. 

The problems in rump and refixed families leading to 
delinquency and crime by its members are fully discussed 
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as further illustrations of the pedagogical failure of 
the family and of social disorganization on the domestic 
level. The symptomatology of unemployment is significant 
in criminal behavior. The unemployed man becomes a 
husband emeritus, a deposed father, an ex-breadwinner. 
His authority in the home is undermined and his wife 
loses all respect for him. Authority shifts to the wife or 
older child. Family cohesion suffers, and the stage is set 
for the appearance of delinquency. 

There are many such interesting presentations as the 
sections on the “orphaned” generation, giant and dwarf 
families, postwar criminality, Indian delinquency, yellow 
man’s delinquency, the delinquency of the colored woman. 

One may question at times whether the book is not as 
much speculative and philosophical as it is scientific. 
There are many sweeping and categorical statements 
which leave the reader in doubt as to their validity. The 
opinions expressed may be the sound conclusions of one 
who has had a close association and experience with 
criminal work, but this is not always made clear. The 
reader of a scientific book does not wish to have to take 
it on faith. 


Chicago, Ill. CHARLES H. Z. MEYER 


Mental Hygiene Primer for Group Workers 


So You Want To Help People. By Rudolph M. 
Wittenberg. New York: Association Press, 1947. 
Pp. 174. $3.00. 


This interesting book, subtitled “A Mental Hygiene 
Primer for Group Leaders,” is a worth-while contribu- 
tion to the area of individualization in social group work. 
Dr. Wittenberg has taken a positive stand on the propo- 
sition that before group workers can expect to help 
individuals in groups, they first must endeavor to under- 
stand themselves. The author draws upon his knowledge 
and experience in mental hygiene and social work to 
present a psychiatric point of view. 

These person-centered essays are grouped together in 
three main sections: In section one, emphasis is placed 
on the leader of the group. Here the importance of the 
leader’s self-insight is stressed. In section two, the group 
and the individuals in it are presented, with the use of 
many varied illustrations. Section three deals with the 
agency settings in which group work is practiced. 

An incredibly wide range of material is included in 
this volume. Brief attention is given to such important 
concepts as relationship, authority, agency function, and 
limitations. Furthermore, the book deals with adolescence, 
discipline, sex education, referrals, individual counseling, 
recording, camping, and Sunday School. Because of its 
amazing breadth, the author must have been faced with 
a real problem of organization of his material. The book 
reads smoothly despite the varied material. 

Large portions of the book are devoted to illustrations 
of individual and group situations. Readers will find 
these illustrations interesting, well-chosen, and balanced 
as to contrast. Dr. Wittenberg has chosen both positive 
and negative material. Discussions of his case situations 
will be useful in staff development and in-service training. 

The style employed is popular, simple, and direct. Dr. 
Wittenberg is a phrase-maker. He writes with ease and 
facility. Readers will not find a dull paragraph in the 
entire book. There is always a problem in presenting 
such highly significant and basic psychological material 
in an easy-to-read form. The hazard of over-simplifica- 
tion is ever present. Fortunately the author manages to 
avoid this with the possible exception of the discussion 
of referrals, which appears to this reviewer to be far more 
complicated than he indicates. 

Self-insight on the part of the leader is admirably 
treated. The forceful analysis of group program as a 
process rather than a product needs to be stressed at all 
times. The material on leadership as a relationship is 
distinctly pertinent. It could well have been a main focus 
of the book. 


So You Want To Help People is a milestone in the 
literature of group work inasmuch as it represents one 
of the first attempts to relate psychiatric concepts to 
the group work setting in popular style. Everyone who 
is working with groups will find it useful in helping them 
to get a better understanding of themselves and the 
people with whom they work. 


University of Southern California H. B. TRECKER 


Factor Analysis of Maladjustment 


Fundamental Patterns of Maladjustment: The 
Dynamics of Their Origin. By Lester Eugene 
Hewitt, Lt. U.S. Army, and Richard L. Jenkins, 
M.D. Springfield: State of Illinois. Pp. 110. 


The assumption underlying this study includes the 
following hypothesis: ‘‘Children who differ from each 
other in expressing fundamentally different patterns of 
behavior maladjustment (which for them, however, are 
rational patterns of adjustment to the situation which 
they have experienced) must have experienced funda- 
mentally different patterns of environmental circum- 
stances; and conversely, children who are exposed to 
such fundamentally different patterns of situations will 
exhibit fundamentally different patterns of maladjust- 
ment” (p.1). 

A secondary hypothesis appears on page 26. 

“To indicate the possible type of findings which the 
study might reveal, three hypothetical behavior syn- 
dromes were suggested, including the following items: 
(1) assaultive tendencies, temper displays, bullying, 
vengefulness, defiance of authority, ete.; (2) gang acti- 
vities, co-operative stealing, aggressive stealing, staying 
out late nights, truancy from school, ete.; (3) sensi- 
tiveness, seclusiveness, shyness, awkwardness, jealousy, 
ete.” 

The methods used in this study leave much to 
be desired. Since space does not allow adequate discus- 
sion of these limitations, some of them are listed below 
with brief comment. 

1. Source of Information and Method of Judgment. 
30th the source of information (case records) and method 
of judgment are open to serious criticism. Case records 
have been demonstrated by Dr. Bernard Covner to be 
highly inaccurate. A sound scientific approach to the 
study of judges’ agreement would require independent 
ratings by two or more judges. If one judge were to 
rate only 10 percent of the total cases, it would be 
necessary for these to be selected at random without the 
original judge knowing which cases are to be rated at 
the time of his ratings. 

2. Substitution of Clinical Assumption for Actual 
Findings. “Forty-five of these 94 traits (usually those 
showing the greatest number of entries) were chosen to 
be cross-tabulated with the entire series of traits. Fre- 
quency of occurrence among the 500 cases was not the 
only criterion of selection, however. Several traits with 
relatively small frequencies (for example, gang activi- 
ties with only 20 entries) were selected because of their 
obvious clinical importance,* whereas some items with 
larger frequencies were excluded for the opposite 
reason.” (*Indicates that italics are those of reviewer.) 

What value does a study of clinical assumptions have 
when findings which apparently contradict these assump- 
tions are disregarded? The criteria for final selection of 
syndrome traits further assure that scientific metho- 
dology will not stand in the way of substantiating clinical 
assumptions. In order to highlight the deficiency of 
criteria, they are italicized by the reviewer in the 
following passage: 

“(1) Each trait should have a positive tetrachoric 
correlation coefficient of not less than .30 with all or 
nearly all of the other included traits and should be 
logically consistent with them, i.e., should fit into the 
experienced clinical picture of.this type of maladjusted 
child; (2) the number of items included in each syndrome 
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should not be excessive, in order that the behavior 
implied by the syndrome title could be more rigorously 
defined; and (3) the number of the selected traits re- 
quired to be present in any individual case should be low 
enough to assure an adequate number of cases (not less 
than 50) and yet high enough to assure that each case 
meeting these requirements would adequately illustrate 
the behavior pattern defined in the syndrome title.” (p. 27) 

3. Interpretation of Findings. The authors felt that 
their hypotheses were verified and that no additional 
syndromes were uncovered in spite of the fact that only 
195 of the original 500 cases fit their categories; and of 
these, 100 had the minimum number of traits (three) 
for admission to the syndrome. 

Dr. Jenkins concludes the research study with a 
discussion of its implications for treatment. This phase 
of the report represents one of the acceptable points of 
view in treatment—orientation of treatment on a dif- 
ferential diagnostic basis. Because of the limitations of 
the research phase of this book, the author’s conclusions 
as to differential treatment are somewhat meaningless, 
since no acceptable demonstration has been made of 
differential problems! 

All in all, this book is a sincere attempt to correct 
past mistakes and push forward the frontiers of our 
understandings of the dynamics of human behavior. That 
it has failed in this attempt does not mean that it is 
without value. It may be read profitably by others 
seeking to do research in order that they might avoid 
similar pitfalls. 

Minneapolis, Minn. ErRIc KENT CLARKE, M.D. 

Ray H. BIXLer 


Historical Account of Canadian Prison Reform 


The Canadian Prison. by John Kidman. Tor- 
onto: The Ryerson Press, 1947. Pp. 115. No price 
quoted. 


While Mr. Kidman, in this instructive little volume, 
subtitles it “The Story of a Tragedy,” events which have 
transpired in Canadian penal circles since its publication 
certify to the effectiveness with which the cause of penal 
reform has been advanced over many years by none more 
actively and devotedly than by the author himself. 

Here is a historical and detailed account of the efforts 
of named Canadian prison reformers, since 1867, to 
arouse their communities, first in the East and later in 
the West, to the needs of the released prisoner as well 
as to the need to improve penal legislation and admini- 
stration. This combination of aims, endorsed by the 
author as natural and desirable, seems to have motivated 
the formation of organizations of interested lay persons 
in his country. 

The report of the Royal Commission to Investigate 
the Penal System in 1938 is the best known of all the 
studies made into the problem in Canada. It is not the 
first nor the last, however: the Biggar-Nickle-Draper 
Commission examined the problem in 1921; Professor 
C. W. Topping’s Canadian Penal Institutions has long 
been recognized as the leading text on this subject; the 
1946 Report of the Saskatchewan Penal Commission em- 
bodies a most enlightened set of principles for the 
administration of courts, probation, juvenile and adult 
institutions, parole, and crime prevention. 

Mr. Kidman mentions at one point that 10 or 20 years 
is indeed a short period of time within which to expect 
the culmination of a program of public education. The 
citizenry appears to accept passively all the facts and 
exhortations hurled at it by critics of prevailing practice, 
and then, one day, determination replaces apathy and the 
situation suddenly undergoes a drastic qualitative change. 

These very things are happening in Canada today. The 
national prison administration is presently embarked on 
a program of reform at the same time that a central 
penal association for all of Canada is coming into being. 
Mr. Kidman has described in detail the long campaign 
which lies behind this recent accomplishment. 


The Foreword by J. A. Edmison, K. C., himself in the 
forefront of penal reform in Canada, sets out a rather 
dismal picture of Canadian prisons in 1946. His words 
convey little hope for what were to be the accomplishments 
of 1948—2 short years later. Such is the rate of social 
progress, such are the rewards for those who devote 
themselves, tirelessly and over long periods of time, to 
the task—all too often seemingly thankless—of enlight- 
ening the public. 


New York City BENEDICT S. ALPER 


Analysis of Racial and Minority Problems 


The Police and Minority Groups. Prepared by 
Joseph D. Lohman. Chicago: Chicago Park Dis- 
trict, 1947. Pp. 133. $3.00. 


This Manual was prepared for use of the Chicago Park 
District Police Training School by Joseph D. Lohman, 
lecturer in sociology at the University of Chicago. Mr. 
Lohman is also associate director for race relations of 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund and the supervisory officer 
of the division of police. 

The book deals with the problem of the relations 
between various racial and nationality groups. This 
problem is one of major urgency throughout the world 
and is especially critical in democratic countries. The 
book discusses the crucial nature of the problems which 
currently arise in the contact between various racial 
and cultural groups. It is recognized that the police force 
possesses a great wealth of individual experience with 
reference to various kinds of minority group tension. 

While the materials used in the manual were designed 
for specific information of the Chicago Park District 
Police Training School, they are of equal value and im- 
portance in the instruction of the civil authorities wher- 
ever many races and people live. The book is based on 
conferences with 65 supervisory officers. The conferences 
included presentation of the dimensions of the problem 
as a world problem; in the United States as a national 
problem; and in Chicago as a metropolitan problem; and 
within various sections of the city as a neighborhood 
problem. Another conference was devoted to the historical 
background and conditions of racial, national, religious, 
and cultural tension with specific emphasis upon the 
history and conditions of minority group relations as 
they have developed in Chicago or as they develop in any 
metropolitan region. A third conference presented an 
analysis of the scientifically verified facts about race, 
nationality, and other minority groups in relation to the 
assumption of ordinary citizens about such groups. A 
fourth conference discussed and analyzed the charac- 
teristic social situations, in which tensions have arisen 
and may continue to arise; for example, discrimination 
in employment, substandard housing, and segregation, 
and discrimination in the areas of recreation and general 
social activities. Another important conference dealt with 
the role of the police officers in treating tension situa- 
tions; the development of crowd and mob _ behavior; 
stages in the development of collective excitement in 
relation to alternative control measures; and the pro- 
vocative influence of rumor. A final conference was de- 
voted to the content of the law as it affects race relations 
and as these laws indicate the basis for correct procedure 
in its enforcement; consideration of the measures that 
may be employed in minimizing the possibilities of physi- 
cal outbreaks. 

The book concludes with an excellent selected list of 
books, pamphlets, and films on human relations. 

Los Angeles, Calif. PHILIP L. SEMAN 


A Textbook for Group Workers 


Creative Group Education. By S. R. Slavson. 
New York: Association Press, Pp. 247. $2.50. 
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If group workers were seeking a basic textbook, this 
probably would be it. With the currently increased interest 
in group work as a method of guidance and adult educa- 
tion, the book takes on a new significance. Since its first 
printing, it has been regarded by group workers as the 
grammar of their language. The effect of the group on 
personality development, leadership qualifications, and 
the use of consultation are discussed in a way that should 
stimulate the planning of better programs. Those working 
in the field of adult recreation will appreciate the sections 
dealing with the interests of young people between 16 
and 21, as well as the suggestions concerning the orien- 
tation of persons over 21 to community resources. 

The chapters on supervision and talks with workers 
will be especially helpful to the many young or less ex- 
perienced staff members who find themselves catapulted 
into supervisory roles by the shortage of personnel trained 
in group work. The chapters on staff qualifications and 
the illustrations of supervisory conferences will be of 
special benefit to those responsible for staff development. 
The material on creative group discussion is timely, too, 
in offering principles to be applied to consideration of 
the many perplexing questions of the postwar world. 

Successful participation in group activities is by this 
time well recognized as a positive and necessary factor 
in the education of the well-adjusted personality. Crea- 
tive Group Education deals with the leadership problems 
of groups, the elements of a good program and the activ- 
ities best suited to various kinds of groups. 

Although the book does not deal specifically with the 
camp or institutional setting, the principles and ideas 
contained in the chapters on program building are fully 
applicable. 

The book is written by a man of imagination and long 
experience and, therefore, is easy and convincing reading. 
It is being used to great advantage by club leaders, insti- 
tution and playground workers. Persons involved in more 
formal educational programs are able to introduce new 
attitudes and methods of work described here. It is an 
eminently practical book, to which a person on the job 
undoubtedly will refer again and again for help in staff 
problems as well as new program ideas. Records of 
therapy groups are included in the appendix for those 
whose interests extend into the remedial field. A com- 
parison record of an activity group serves to bring out 
some of the distinctions between the two fields. 

Washington, D.C. DOROTHEA F, SULLIVAN 


Valuable Book on Child Guidance 


An Approach to Guidance. By Edna Dorothy 
Baxter. New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, Inc., 1946. Pp. 305. $2.50. 


An Approach to Guidance is a book written primarily 
for teachers who are in the service and for those who are 
preparing to go into the service of public school teaching. 
The book shows teachers as they are in their schools and 
in their work with administrators, fellow teachers, 
pupils, parents, and with the teacher herself. 

In the first portion of the book the experiences of a 
counselor who was initiating a guidance program in a 
city school system are recounted as a highly readable 
“Story.” Anecdotes were selected to illustrate the various 
problems arising in the relationships of school adminis- 
trators, teachers, and pupils as members of the home, 
of the school, of the community, and of the nation. 

The first part of the book is much more readable than 
an academic type of book and enables teachers to see 
themselves in the people in the “Story” more clearly 
than if the same people were described. Different types 
of teachers are presented and different kinds of problems 
have been selected. The “Story” method enables teachers 
to understand better the faulty attitudes of behavior 
patterns which make efficient teaching, security, and 
happiness impossible. 

The second part of the book is the “Story Interpreta- 
tion’ and this section is interlocked carefully with the 


first portion by a cleverly devised system which does 
not detract from the interest in the “Story.” The latter 
part of the book seeks to group the underlying philosophy 
of guidance and of the techniques employed in the 
“Story.” This interpretation is broken into many small 
units which follow the same sequence as the “Story” 
part of the book. This practice has resulted in the 
constant shift in the point of view from the problems of 
the administrators, counselor, the teacher, and occasion- 
ally the pupil. There has been no effort at continuity 
which has resulted in a slight confusion in the relation- 
ship of different principles of guidance. The small units 
have resulted in giving the sameness of emphasis to 
both major and minor points. 

The book is followed by a _ well-ranged and _ well- 
annotated bibliography. Although the volume is inclined 
to make the changing of attitudes and habits of adults 
appear rather too simple and although there are certain 
faults in style, this book should be of value to persons 
interested in all types of education problems. It deals 
with one of the most vital problems not merely within 
the technical field of education but in the general area of 
human relations. The subject of guidance is presented 
with more than the usual amount of understanding. The 
volume will be of value to teachers, school guidance 
workers, social workers, parents, and lay groups inter- 
ested in broadening the basis of the school’s efforts 
beyond merely intellectual drill and discipline. The 
emphasis is upon philosophy and general principles, and 
upon developing techniques which fit the needs of the 
individual rather than upon stereotyped procedures which 
might be applied without discrimination. 


Chicago, Ill. Epw. H. STULLKEN 


Reports Received 


A Survey of Juvenile Delinquency Control. A field re- 
port for the period of March 1944 to March 1946 based on 

U. S. Children’s Bureau Guide and published in July 
1946 by the Oregon Governor’s Juvenile Delinquency 
Committee. Included in this 51-page report are discus- 
sions of community organization, state training schools, 
the mentally handicapped children, and the State Youth 
Authority idea. 

Annual Report of State Board of Training Schools, 
Missouri Department of Corrections. This report for 
fiscal year ending June 1947 is the first annual report of 
this Board created in 1945. It covers the Training School 
for Boys, the Training School for Girls, and the Training 
School for Negro Girls. The legislation creating the 
State Board of Training Schools is included in this 
report. 

Directory of Clinical Psychologists Engaged in Cor- 
rectional Psychology. A reprint of an article appearing 
in the Journal of Psychology by Arthur Burton of 
Willamette University. Gives partial results of a survey 
of psychologists working in correctional institutions of 
various kinds. The article lists the names of 78 clinical 
psychologists and the institutions in which they are 
working. A later article will be devoted to the general 
significance of the findings for correctional and clinical 
psychology. 

Criminology: A College Library Resources List. An 
extensive check list of books on criminology. Compiled by 
Elizabeth Thomas, Bibliographer, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, for the Committee on Teaching, Southwestern 
Sociological Society. Published as a Bulletin of the 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, Vol. 45, No. 1, January 1948. 

Central States News. Official publication of the Central 
States Correction Conference. The magazine is edited by 
Harold J. Gradman, of the Illinois Department of Public 
Welfare. This issue contains articles on Interstate Control 
of Parolees, Supervision of Women and Girls, Wisconsin’s 
Youth Service Act, and other articles of interest. 

Forty-third Annual Report, Probation Department, 
County of Los Angeles (1947). A mimeographed, 130- 
page report summarizing the work of this Probation 
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Department. The work of the Juvenile and Adult Divi- 
sions are fully covered, as is the Delinquency Prevention 
Division. 

Problems Presented in the Juvenile and Domestic Re- 
lations Court. The Annual Report for 1947 of the 
Juvenile and Domestic Relations Courts of Essex County, 
N. J. Describes the work of the court and the use of the 
diagnostic and therapeutic services. Statistics show a 
decrease in juvenile delinquency in Essex County over the 
past 2 years. 

Twenty-five Years of Progress. Published by the Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies of Buffalo and Erie County, N. Y. 
Pp. 18. Reviews the growth of the Council from 1922 to 
1947 and sets forth its objectives, organization, and 
accomplishments. 


Twenty-fifth Annual Report, Baltimore Criminal Jus- 
tice Commission (1947). A review of crime and delin- 
quency in Baltimore. In addition to crime statistics in 
Baltimore, the report also includes se«tions on juvenile 
delinquency, the Baltimore city jail, parole, prison 
labor, and probation in Baltimore. 

The Welfare Reporter. A monthly publication of the 
New Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies. 
The issue for May 1948 contains several interesting 
articles; one by Joseph P. Murphy entitled ‘Probation 
Far More Economical Than Supervision in Institutions,” 
another on the State Reformatory for Women at Clinton 
Farms, and a third describing the recently inaugurated 
group therapy program. 


News from the Field 


27 Prisons Join Crusade 
Against Delinquency 


Twenty-seven prison publications have united in an 
inmate writing crusade against juvenile delinquency. 
More inmate publications are expected to join the fight 
against delinquency as the crusade expands, according to 
The Atlantian, inmate publication at the United States 
Penitentiary at Atlanta Ga., and originator of the 
campaign. 

The Atlantian contends that the large proportion of 
adult prisoners were once juvenile delinquents and that 
they are in a unique position to write the “inside” story. 

Each of the participating publications has been asked 
to make a concerted drive for inmate suggestions as to 
how the problem should be analyzed, attacked, and 
remedied. 

Every effort will be made to present the inmates’ views 
to the public by publishing those articles which contain 
the most constructive suggestions for dealing with the 
problem of delinquency prevention and control. 


Life-Saving Skin 
(Given by Prisoners 


When little Gordon Bond of Columbus, Ohio, was 
seriously burned in a fire at his home, three prisoners 
of the Ohio State Penitentiary were the only volunteers 
to offer their services for skin grafting to save the 
child’s life. One inmate was a murderer; the other two, 
robbers. To their unselfish deed alone, little Gordon 
owes his life today. 


Prisoners five 
Blood to Needy 


Inmates of the West Concord (Mass.) Reformatory 
have set a record in blood donations since the inception 
of the program in 1942. As of May 1948, 39 members of 
the “Gallon Club” had donated 574 pints of blood, 
an average of better than 14 pints a donor. 

A total of 4,119 pints has been given since 1942. The 
blood is furnished without charge to any veteran of the 
Cushing Hospital in Framingham or Veterans Hospital 
in Rutland. 

The “Gallon Club” at the U. S. Penitentiary at Atlanta, 
Ga., currently has 43 members. Donations of the Club 
are made to the Henry Grady Hospital and are stored 
for use by those who cannot afford needed transfusions. 


Family Tension 
Breeds Criminals 


Lawbreakers suffer from indigestion, heart trouble, 
nervous ills, skin troubles, and respiratory diseases, Dr. 
David Abrahamsen, psychiatrist at Columbia University, 
has found from a 4-year study of lawbreakers and their 
families, according to the June 1948 issue of Science 
Digest. 

“Homes where there is bickering and nagging cause 
children to tighten up with resentment and _ hostility.” 
contends Dr. Abrahamsen, “resulting in their rebellion 
against authority and responding to the will of the gang.” 

“Jealousy, resentment, tendency to spiteful revenve 
and jater, not only criminal action but illness of the 
kind in which psycho ogical and physical elements are 
linked, are the result,” according to Dv. Abrahamsen. 

Dr. Abrahamsen concludes: “Family tension breeds 
criminals.” 


Judge Scores Crime Propaganda 
tn Comics, Radio, and Movies 


U. S. Circuit Judge Alfred P. Murrah of Oklahoma 
told the International Association of Chiefs of Police 
at the association’s fifty-fifth annual conference held 
recently in New York City that “while masquerading 
under the banner of law and order and the slogan of 
‘crime does not pay,’ the comic strip, radio, and moving 
pictures have made crime pay stupendous dividends to 
those who dramatize, exploit, and sensationalize crime 
and criminals.” 

“While these insidious propaganda machines for 
crime prey upon the impressionable minds of our youth,” 
Judge Murrah continued, “law-enforcement officers are 
out piecing together shreds of evidence to solve some 
heinous crime incubated in the mind of the author of 
the comic strip, a crime program or a gangster movie.” 


French Bill Limits 
All Crime Stories 


A bill was filed with the National Assembly August 11. 
1948, that would require French newspapers to limit 
all crime stories to 20 lines, according to an Associated 
Press release. 

Under the measure sponsored by MRP Deputy Jean- 
Marie Louvel, these stories never could appear on the 
front page and would bear only the headline—‘“diverse 
facts.” 
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Johnston and DeWitt Named 
To Federal Parole Board 


As FEDERAL PROBATION goes to press, word is received 
of the appointment to the Federal Parole Board of 
James A. Johnston of San Francisco, until recently 
warden of Aleatraz Penitentiary, and J. H. DeWitt of 
St. Paul, chairman of one of the Army’s two special 
clemeney and parole boards. The appointments, which 
became effective October 13, increased the membership 
of the Board from three to five as authorized by Act of 
Congress revising the Criminal Code. 

For 15 years warden at the Alcatraz 
Johnston had held similar posts at State 
San Francisco and Folsom, Calif. 

DeWitt was formerly in charge of the security 
program at the Japanese segregation center at Tule 
Lake, Calif., and was associated with the Minnesota 
State Parole and Probation Department for 15 years. 

The other members of the Board are Dr. George G. 
Killinger of Virginia, chairman, Fred S. Rogers of 
Texas, and Boleslau J. Monkiewiez of Connecticut. 


institution, 
Prisons in 


Delinquency a Home, School, 
And Church Responsibility 


Responsibility for juvenile delinquency cannot be 
shifted from the home, church, and school to comics, 
movies, or radio programs, declared juvenile court Judge 
Earl J. Lyons of Hennepin County, Minnesota. 

“If we have a home with love in it, a good church 
program, and teachers who understand the problems 
confronting the child,” spoke the Judge, “I believe there 
is little danger of that child causing us trouble in 
juvenile court.” 

Commenting on the work of the juvenile court, Judge 
Lyons said many people, including teachers, are of the 
opinion that a juvenile court is a court of punishment 
an that parents therefore do not come to us with their 
troubles until the child has reached a serious stage. “On 
the contrary the juvenile court strives to rehabilitate 
the child,’ the judge explained. “We confer with the 
family in order that it may be advised to discontinue 
faults that may be the cause of delinquency.” 


850 Attend Annual 
Prison Congress 


Eight hundred and fifty registered delegates from 41 
states, the District of Columbia, Canada, India, Norway, 
the Philippines, and Belgium attended the 78th Annual 
Congress of Correction, sponsored by the American Prison 
Association at Boston, Mass., August 29 to September 3, 
1948. The week-long series of meetings was preceded by 
a 2-day conference of the Warden’s Association. 

John C. Burke, Warden of the Wisconsin State 
Prison, was elected president for 1948-49, and Milwaukee 
was chosen as the site of the 1949 Congress. 

In his presidential address, the outgoing president, 
W. Frank Smyth, Jr.. Superintendent of the Virginia 
Penitentiary, stressed the necessity of unification of the 
correctional process. “It is a good indication of how far 
ouy thinking has come when we realize that we are 
considering the correctional process, and not the punitive,” 
Smyth pointed out. “The plain fact is that we cannot 
hope for success in reclaiming a single inmate working 
independently of each other,’ he continued. “No one 
branch of the correctional process can accomplish this,” 
the retiring president concluded. “The performance of 
eur particular function must be geared effectively to 
the procedures immediately preceding and following it. 
It is not sufficient to have a common objective if the 
policies and actions of the various services are not 
parallel.” 


Courtesy Publishers Syndicate 
“The jury wishes to present the defendant with this life- 
time pen!” 


Youth Give Own Ideas On 
Delinquency Prevention 


Too much emphasis is placed on recreation and not 
enough on home problems. This was one of the pronounce- 
ments of a youth panel, composed of three boys and 
three girls, which climaxed the 17th Annual Conference 
on Delinquency Prevention sponsored by the Division 
for Youth and Community Service of the Illinois Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare in co-operation with the Big 
Brothers and Sisters Association of Illinois. 

Among other panel recommendations were the fol- 
lowing: Close family ties should be fostered. Communities 
should place more emphasis on activities bringing youth 
and adults together. Parents should give more parties 
at home and get better acquainted with their children’s 
friends. 

The entire panel agreed that youth wants something 
more challenging than recreation. They emphasized, 
moreover, that they should be given an opportunity to 


earn money for recreation rather than having it 
supplied ready-made. 

Several members of the panel believed that more 
specific instruction about marriage and family life 


should be given in high school. “They teach us about 
almost everything but the one thing most of us will be 
sure to do,” one member added. 


Curfew Will 
Ring Tonight 


There is a growing trend in a number of cities to 
revive curfew laws in an effort to reduce juvenile delin- 
quency, according to the American Municipal Associa- 
tion. Although more than 3,000 communities have at 
some time adopted curfew laws, most have enforced 
them only periodically. 

Chicago’s 25-year-old law requiring youth under 18 to 
be indoors by 10 p.m. has been restored and a revision 
to lower the age limit to 16 has been proposed. 

Minneapolis, which started active enforcement of 
curfew laws in 1945, is reported to have reduced 


juvenile delinquency. 
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PTA to Study Unwholesome 
Comics, Movies, and Radio 


Recommendations for nation-wide action against un- 
desirable comic books, motion pictures, and radio pro- 
grams were adopted by the Board of Managers of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers which met 
in Chicago September 16. The recommendations were 
submitted by a special committee on juvenile protection, 
headed by Mrs. Joseph W. Eshelman of Birmingham, Ala. 

The Committee proposed that the findings of studies 
revealing the effects of comics, motion pictures and 
radio programs be made available especially to those 
responsible for undesirable types of amusement. The 
committee recommended that P.T.A. groups review state 
and community laws regarding the sale of objectionable 
literature, and organize local councils to evaluate enter- 
tainment and seek community action to improve and 
enforce existing laws. 


Family Difficulties 
Encourage Promiscuity 


Young girls do not start down the primrose path to 
be promiscuous—usually they are just looking for affec- 
tion lacking in their home life, says Captain Rhoda J. 
Milliken, head of the Women’s Bureau of the Metropolitan 
Police Department of Washington, D. C. 

“All over the country,” she says, “we are finding an 
uneomfortably large number of families that aren’t 
families. These families produce neglected children. 
You cannot neglect children at one time and not expect 
delinquency later.” 

“The girls who become promiscuous as a result of 
such family difficulties accept the fact of promiscuity as 
part of the price they must pay for getting affection,” 
Captain Milliken concluded. 


Mister Breger 


Courtesy NEA Service, Inc- 
“Knowing your honor to be a distinguished graduate of 


Central U., the defendant, a Tech man, hesitates to throw 
himself on the mercy of this court!”’ 
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Crime Increase 
In England Noted 


The crime wave in Great Britain since the war has 
been the highest in nearly 50 years and the peak has 
not been reached, according to the latest report of the 
Commissioners of Prisons. 

The average prison population was 15,789 in 1946; 
17,101 in 1947; and exceeded 19,700 in May, 1948. It 
seems clear, the report continues, that the daily average 
population must rise beyond 20,000 in the near future. 

Overcrowding in prisons continued to be the problem 
in 1947 with three men sometimes sleeping in one cell. 
The increased population caused a sharp rise in cases 
of violence in prisons. 


Ohio Institutions Guinea 
Pigs for New TB Vaccine 


More than 11,000 inmates of four Ohio state institu- 
tions will act as human guinea pigs in a mass testing 
of a vaccine said to produce an immunity to tuberculosis, 
reports the Columbus Citizen in June, 1948. Dr. Arnold 
B. Kurlander, chief of the Division of Tuberculosis of 
the State Health Department, is in charge of the 
program. 

The vaccinations will be given by four-man teams 
representing the U. S. Public Health Service, the State 
Health Department, and State Division of Mental 
Hygiene. 

Special arrangements have been made with labora- 
tories in France and Denmark to deliver the vaccine by 
transoceanic air freight. Strains to be used have been 
prepared by the Pasteur Institute in Paris and the 
Serological Institute in Copenhagan. 

When the program is completed, every inmate in Ohio's 
institutions will have had a chest X-ray and will have 
been vaccinated. 

“It is our great hope that through an effective program. 
utilizing chest X-ray, vaccination, isolation, and treat- 
ment, we will be able to decrease the incidence of 
tuberculosis which is the No. 1 health problem in our 
state institutions,” Dr. Kurlander said. 


Michigan Opens Unit for 
Adult First Offenders 


The inauguration of a new plan ror the treatment of 
adult first offenders has been announced by Commissioner 
Joseph W. Sanford of Michigan’s Department of Cor- 
rection. The former honor camp located at the Marquette 
Branch Prison has been converted into an adult first 
offender unit. The first group, consisting of 22 men, were 
assigned to forestry and conservation projects. 


Founder of Volunteers 
Of America Succumbs 


Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth, cofounder and commander- 
in-chief of the Volunteers of America, a religious and 
charitable relief group, died on August 26 at the age 
of 82. 

Mrs. Booth, daughter-in-law of General William 
Booth, founder of the Salvation Army, was a pioneer 
in the Volunteer Prison League, a life vice president 
of the American Prison Association, and one of the 
founders of the Parent-Teachers Association. An active 
member of the American Prison Association, she was 
in charge of the extensive prison program of the 
Volunteers of America. 

Mrs. Booth was a noted public speaker and author. 
devoting much of her time to lectures and writings in 
penology and in the field of delinquency and crime 
prevention and control. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Youthful Offenders in Paris 
sided Through Work Program 


The number of criminals in Paris under 18 years of 
age has almost trebled since the war, according to 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt in her column, “My Day.” Her 
source of information is Jack Fasteau, social welfare 
attaché at the U. S. Embassy. 

The average age of these delinquents is 16. The French 
method of treating them is rehabilitation through work, 
Mrs. Roosevelt points out. Welfare agencies provide 
training which will enable them to get jobs, she continues. 
The government has erected barracks in the country 
where the youths work on farms and receive other 
training. Before they are released the agencies make 
certain that there is a job waiting for them. 


) S. Probation Officers of 
Southeastern Area Convene 


Eighty-five federal probation and parole officers from 
10 southeastern states attended the in-service training 
institute at Brenau College, Gainesville, Ga., July 12 to 15. 
The institute was conducted by the federal probation 
service. 

Each conferee joined one of 10 study groups organized 
to consider probation and parole practices, problems, and 
needs. The topics discussed by the respective study groups 
included the presentence investigation, interviewing and 
counseling, case recording, utilization of community re- 
sources, home and community contacts, employer rela- 
tionships and job finding, the federal juvenile delinquent, 
parole, training on the job, and administrative problems. 
A consultant was assigned to each study group. 

Professor Frank T. Flynn of the School of Social 
Service Administration, University of Chicago, conducted 
daily sessions analyzing case work procedures and 
practices as reflected in actual case records submitted 
by conferees. 


Correctional Survey 
Completed in Indiana 


A State-wide survey of juvenile and correctional institu- 
tions and probation and parole services in Indiana was made 
recently through the joint eforts of The Osborne Associa- 
tion of New York City and the National Probation and 
Parole Association. 

Undertaken following the report of Governor Ralph F. 
Gates’ special committee appointed to investigate the 
status of parole in Indiana, the study was financed by State 
funds and directed by a 3-member Penal and Correctional 
Survey Commission. The findings are expected to be made 
publie soon, and legislative changes in all likelihood will be 
recommended by the Commission to next year’s session of 
the State legislature. 

The institutional studies were made by The Osborne 
Association. Austin H. MacCormick, executive secretary 
of the Association, studied the pena! institutions; H. G. 
Moeller, on leave from his position as supervisor, Juvenile 
Section, Federal Bureau of Prisons, examined the boys’ 
school; and Miss Ethel Barger, director of the Park Ridge 
School for Girls in Illinois, reported on the girls’ school. 

The National Probation and Parole Association directed 
the probation and parole studies. The probation service was 
studied by Francis H. Hiller, field consultant of the Asso- 
ciation, and the parole work by Louis J. Sharp, formerly 
on the Association's staff and now assistant chief of pro- 
bation in charge of training with the federal probation 
service. Hugh P. Reed, midwestern director of the National 
Probation and Parole Association, assisted with both studies. 

Ben Meeker, professor of social work, Indiana University, 
and formerly with the tederal probation service, and 


Frank T. Flynn, of the University of Chicago, served as 
consultants to the Survey Commission. 
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87 Percent of Illinois 
Parolees Make Good 


A study of 9,000 parole cases during the past year 
discloses that 87.1 percent of Illinois parolees make 
good, reports George Schwaner, Jr., state superintendent 
of paroles. This is an increase of 12.8 percent over the 
1920's. 

When an inmate of an Illinois institution is eligible 
for parole, an exhaustive study of all factors, including 
the prisoner’s record, his prison behavior, nature and 
seriousness of his crime, and reports from the warden, 
psychiatrists, and others is made. 

Studies of a group of factors about each prisoner 
made by sociologist actuaries are compared with past 
parole statistics and the findings are reported to the 
parole board. In addition, a recommendation is made to 
the board by a subcommittee which personally interviews 
every prisoner whose case is being reviewed. 

When all reports and statistics have been gathered, 
Schwaner said, then it is up to the board to add the 
facts and figures and to determine the probability of 
his success on parole. 


Taking Glamor Out 
Of Youthful Crime 


Publishing pictures of youthful offenders in news- 
papers is bad psychology, according to an editorial in a 
recent issue of The Atlanta Journal. “It is a well known 
fact to criminologists,” says the editorial, “that thugs 
are proud of any publicity given to their exploits.” 
Enough newspaper publicity about their criminal activi- 
ties is proof to them that they are not “small time punks,” 
according to the editorial writer. Many of these offenders 
have youthful friends who eagerly devour the details of 
their episodes and some of them have a yearning to 
emulate their offending heroes, the writer observes. 

The editorial proposes that serious offenders should 
be sent to mental institutions for observation. Sending 
them to prison, it is pointed out, makes them big shots 
in the eves of other youth. Few youngsters, the writer 
contends, ‘“‘would be adventurous enough to risk being 
sent to the nut house.” 

“Emotionally or mentally sick youths should not be 
treated as criminals, but as patients,” the editorial 
concludes. “That would indeed be a civilized procedure.” 


Program to Help Kids 
Called “Sports America” 


Sports writers and broadcasters supporting Attorney 
General Tom Clark’s efforts to prevent and control 
juvenile delinquency were incorporated May 3 under 
the title of “Sports America.” The papers were filed in 
the District of Columbia as a charitable foundation 
whose principal purpose is to bring more boys and girls 
into sports and recreation. 

On the same day the Touchdown Club of Washington, 
D. C. gave $10,000 to three of Washington’s youth 
organizations, supporting the Attorney General’s efforts 
to whip delinquency. : 

One of the first official steps by Sports America will 
be to ask baseball to set aside a Kids’ Day in every 
vall park in the country the latter part of the season. 
Under the Sports America program, all proceeds above 
actual expenses of the competing teams will be devoted 
to the kids’ cause. 

Among prominent persons on the Sports America 
Advisory Council are Herbert Hoover, Attorney General 
Clark, J. Edgar Hoover, Bing Crosby, A. B. Chandler, 
Bobby Jones, Grantland Rice, Jack Dempsey, and Babe 
Didrikson. 
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Wisconsin “U” Host to U. S. 
Probation Officers Institute 


The University of Wisconsin was host to federal 
probation and parole officers of 11 North Central states 
at an in-service training institute held August 9 to 12, 
conducted by the federal probation service. The institute 
was the third held at the Madison campus. 

One of the highlights of the conference was 10 study 
eroups, of 8 to 10 members each, which studied proba- 
tion and parole practices and reported their findings at 
the close of the conference. 

L. Wallace Hoffman, chief probation officer of the 
Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court at Toledo, and 
formerly chief probation officer for the United States 
District Court at Detroit, was case analyst for the 
conference. 


Boxing Program Pays Dividends 
At National Training School 


The boxing program established at the National 
Training School for Boys during the war period has 
paid large dividends, according to Bureau of Prisons 
officials. 

Since the program was initiated the NTS team has 
won the annual Golden Glove team trophy three times, 
and at one time or another has won every class at the 
Golden Glove Tournament in the District of Columbia. 
Two of its boys have participated on two occasions in 
the National A.A.U. tournament at Boston. One member 
of the team was voted the outstanding novice and 
another the outstanding senior for the District of 
Columbia. 

A former member of the NTS team, who later served 
on the U.S.S. Enterprise, is now fighting professionally 
and is one of the leading light heavies in the country. 

Ordinarily, 12 to 24 boys participate in the various 
boxing engagements. NTS officials report that their 
conduct has been exemplary and that they have made 
friends for themselves and the school wherever they 
have gone. 


By Hershberger 
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Psychiatric Laboratory 
Dedicated to Dr. Rotman 


A psychiatric research laboratory memorializing the 
late Dr. David B. Rotman, director of the Psychiatrie 
Institute of the Municipal Court until his death on 
May 30, 1948, was dedicated at Chicago in September, 

A native of St. Louis, Dr. Rotman received his medica] 
education at Loyola University (Chicago) and joined 
the staff of the Psychiatric Institute in 1929. In 1931 he 
was appointed its director. 

Reeognized for his untiring efforts on behalf of Chi- 
cago’s youthful offender, Dr. Rotman closely co-ordinated 
the work of his Institute with the various delinquency 
prevention and control agencies in the Chicago area. 
He is past president of the Illinois Psychiatric Associa- 
tion and the Chicago Academy of Criminology and 
served on the board of directors for the Illinois Society 
for Mental Hygiene, the Chicago Committee on Alco- 
holism, and the Juvenile Protective Association. He has 
written for FEDERAL PROBATION on various occasions, 
An article of his, “Alcoholism and Crime,” appeared in 
the July-September 1947 issue of the magazine. 


Parents To Blame, Contends 
Chicago Juvenile Court Judge 


Judge Robert J. Dunne, Chicago’s recently appointed 
juvenile court judge, said he would seek legislation to try 
parents for the offenses of their children as a first step in 
sweeping changes he plans this year for that court. Anothez 
proposal of Judge Dunne’s is that the court should become 
a family court. 

“Every offense on the part of a youngster,” said Judge 
Dunne, “‘should be a family affair. Often it is the family, 
not the child, that ought to be on trial. I am going to ask 
for legislation to bring the parents in here for trial in every 
instance of juvenile delinquency or child neglect. 

“This is the most important class of children with whom 
we have to deal—children of homes broken by death, di- 
vorce, or drink. Or take the boy whose parents let him stay 
out till 1 or 2 o’clock at night without finding out whom 
he is with or where he goes. If a kid like that gets into 
trouble—and he usually does—the parents are to blame 
and ought to be punished.” 

The ‘‘toughest” problem facing the court today, Judge 
Dunne said, is finding foster homes for neglected children. 
He declared he could use 50 foster homes at once and dozens 
of others as soon as he could get them. 


175 Military Prisoners 
Join Malaria Project 


Forty ‘Shuman guinea pigs’’ have received certificates of 
recognition for volunteering in a hunt for a malaria cure 
while serving as inmates of the Seagoville, Texas, federal 
-orrectional institution. Each of the 40 volunteers has com- 
pleted 18 months in the malaria project sponsored by the 
National Health Institute, and has received a reduction in 
sentence from the Army for his part in the project. Approxi- 
mately 175 military prisoners are currently taking part in 
the experiment. 

The project is in charge of three doctors, and a number of 
medical technical assistants, nurses, and laboratory tech- 
nicians. On arrival at Seagoville for voluntary participation 
in the project, each inmate is submitted to bites by malaria- 
infested mosquitoes, is treated with various experimental 
drugs, and subjects himself each day to laboratory tests. 
Except when ill in the hospital, the participants take part 
in the regular activities and work program of the institution. 

The project was originally started at the Atlanta peni- 
tentiary and was transferred to the Seagoville institution 
in 1946. 
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